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Kaselowsky’s Method of Fastening Tires. 


Much attention has lately been paid in Germany to the rel- 
ative merits of various forms of fastenings for railway tires: 
and the efficiency of these various fastenings has been the 
subject of a good deal of experimental inquiry. A fastening 
which has given exceptionally favorable results in Germany, 
but which is as yet comparatively little known in this coun- 
try, is that patented by Mr. E. Kaselowsky, of Berlin. This 
fastening, which is now being introduced here by Mr. P. 
Gutike, of No. 44 King William street, E. C., consists of a 
ring of readily fusible metal (such as zinc) of dovetail sec- 
tion, which is cast into suitable grooves cut into the tire and 
wheel rim respectively. The sections of ring used are shown 
by the annexed sections figs. 1, 2 and 3; fig. 1 showing the sec- 
tion employed for engine driving-wheels, fig. 2 that used for 
other engine wheels, and also for the wheels of tenders and 
carriages, while fig. 3 is the section employed for light car- 
riage wheels. The grooves for receiving the ring are, of 





air-tight, with a cement made of clay ground with oil or 
water. While funnels made of gas piping may be stuck into 
the openings without further preparation than simply cut- 
ting the ends to be inserted into a tapering conical shape, it 
will be necessary if the other kind of funnel is to be used 
either to secure it by pressure produced with a spring or 
screw resting against the boss of the wheel, as shown in fig. 
8, or to attach it with clamps catching round the two nearest 
spokes and exerting the required degree of pressure. 


ing heated by the ordinary means, but to somewhat above 
the customary temperature, is put upon the wheel. The 
pouring in of the metal should, however, be delayed until 
the tire is firmly shrunk upon the rim, so as to avoid the 
possibility of the metal running between tire and rim to 
any parts other than those actually intended. The com- 
paratively higher heating of the tire before it is driven on 
to the wheel is desirable in order to enable it to impart some 
portion of its heat to the rim, whereby the ring-shaped 
groove destined to receive the fluid metal is duly warmed 
beforehand. 

Great care must be taken to effect this preparatory warm- 
ing in a sufficient degree, and therefore the process of pour- 
ing in the metal should on the other hand not be delayed be- 
yond the exact moment when the shrinking has ceased, for 
many experiments go to prove that zinc, which is a metal in 





course, turned out of the tire and wheel when these are being 








all other respects particularly suitable for the purpose, ac- 


Having thus prepared the wheel-frame, the tire, after be- | g 


the Panhandle (Little Miami) Company have prepared plans 
for a large and magnificent depot of their own, purc 

the ground, let the contracts, and provided for the comple- 
tion of the work March 1, 1881, seven months hence. 

In addition to the passenger depot, the company have 
made all the preliminary arrangements for the erection of 
an immense freight building. The imp ovements will in- 
clude the remodeling and grading of the entire territory 
lying between Pearl and Front streets and Butler and Point 

sabella, embracing 10 acres in all, with, when completed, 
three miles of passenger and freight tracks in the one yard. 
Ri a eost of the buildings is estimated at about 


The passenger depot will stand on the southeast corner of 
Pear] and Butler streets, with the main front and entrance 
on Butler, with a frontage of 90 feet on Pearl by 116 on 
Butler. It will be two stories high, with main and side 
towers. It will be built of Zanesville pressed brick, with 
Buena Vista free-stone trimmings. 

The cornices will be of massive single blocks of stone. 
Galvanized iron will not be used, except where unavoidable, 
such as for ridges, etc. The cornices will stand 50 feet above 
the street, and the tower will be 121 feet high. The roofs 
will be high, and constructed of slate. The whole appear- 
ance of the main building suggests strength and solidity. 
The west facade projects a few feet on Butler street, enough 
to forma good sized portico, with two wide doors, sur- 
mounted by a heavy stone arch reaching over both. The 
main tower will rise from the corner. 

The main floor of the building will be divided into waiting 
rooms, telegraph, ticket and other offices, and also into din- 
ing-rooms, kitchens, etc. The general waiting room will be 
in the shape of a Greek cross, covering 4,500 square feet of 
surface. The ceiling of this room will extend to arched 





trusses, curved columns, etec., and will be 60 feet high. 
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respectively bored and turned. The mode of casting in the 
ring is as follows: 

The openings required for pouring in the metal should be 
20 millimetres, or 4 inch, in diameter, and are formed in the 
rim of the wheel about 3 ft. apart, so that for ordinary rail- 
way carriage wheels but three such openings will be neces- 
sary; they should, however, be as nearly as possible equi- 
distant. Provision must of course be made for the escape 
of air. For this purpose it will be sufficient to file or bore 
narrow channels, as shown in fig. 4, between every two of 
the openings intended for pouring in the metal. In order 
also to allow such air as may be contained in the upper por- 


tion of the ring to escape without difficulty, the upper lip at | 


the spot where the air outlet is situate should be chipped 
with a haif-rounded chisel, as shown in fig. 5, thus affording 
the air in the groove a means of egress, 

For locomotive driving-wheels it is recommended that the 
openings or notches just mentioned leading into the dove- 
tail grooves, both of rim and tire, should be placed more 
closely, so that they may be about 1 ft. apart, the object be- 
ing to form, in addition to the ring, a kind ot toothed ar- 
rangement in the connection between tire and wheel. This 
is intended to guard against the tire revolving round the 
wheel, even though the former should burst. The notches 
must be cut accurately true, both in rim and tire, so as to 
form a perfect rack. If this be neglected, the result would 


be a damaging longitudinal tear of the ring in event of the 


tire being fractured. 

The wheel and tire having thus been properly prepared 
the wheel is laid horizontally upon supporting blocks, which 
being provided with a suitabie projection at the same time 
assist in keeping the edges of the tire at the proper distance 
in relation to the rim, thus insuring the accurate adjustment 
of the opposite grooves. The distance-blocks, however, will 
be required only in the case of tires with lips, such as are 
now generally used ; this lip, of course, fixes the position of 
the tire relatively to the wheel-rim. In the adjoining 
sketches fig. 6 shows a plain tire supported on blocks. 

Into the in-pour openings may be inserted funneis made of 
gas piping, as shown in fig. 7, or better still funnels of the 
shape shown in fig. 8. The latter possess this advantage, 
namely, that they leave the in-pour openings filled up to the 
brim with the melted metal ; whereas when the former are 
used a dip or sunken spot remains, The funnels are made 





METHOD OF FASTENING TIRES. 
By E. Kaselowsky, Berlin, Germany. 


| quires, when it is poured into a warm shell or mould, nearly 
double the hardness which it has when poured into a cold 

'one, Consequently if owing to any untoward circumstance, 
the right moment for pouring in the metal should have been 
missed, or if it appear that the warming has been insufficient, 
in such case it will be absolutely necessary to remedy the 

| evil at this stage by holding the wheel with the shrunken tire 
to the fire, so as to avoid the so-called chilling of the zinc 
when it is poured into a cold shell. The like rule must be 
followed when, owing to local circumstances, the casting of 
the zinc and the tiring of the wheel cannot be done at one 

| and the same place. 

There is also another point to be attended to, viz., that the 


| fluid metal heated as far as practicable just up to melting 


| point and no more should be poured in simultaneously at all , 


the openings, and that the finished wheel should be allowed 
to cool as slowly as possible in the open air, or better still, 
under a layer of sand shot over it soon after the metal has 
| been poured in; and further, that under no circumstances 
| should the tire be watered. 

Zinc cast in the manner here suggested crystallizes in 


ture, whereas under the careless treatment of an over-cooled 
mould, or, if poured out either too hot or too cold, the frac- 
ture will present a rough, starred appearance, the splitting 
lines proceeding from the centre toward the sides, and its 
hardness, as already mentioned, will be materially lessened. 
As zinc melts at about 720 deg. Fahr., if at any time it 
should become necessary to strip off the tire, this can 
readily be done without injury to either tire or 
rim, by melting it off at an ordinary wheel- 
wrights fire or over an open hearth. Mr. Kaselowsky also 
states that tires fastened to wheels according to his plan 
may be put on without the slightest hesitation at just one- 
half the usual degree of shrinkage, the strain on the tires 
being thus very materially reduced. 

As to the resisting power of Mr. Kaselowsky’s ring, 
evidence is afforded by the results of some experiments made 
on the Niederschlesisch-Markische Railway.— Engineering. 





The New Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Depot 
in Cincinnati. 





While the subject of a Union Passenger Depot for Cin 
cinnati lingers year after year in the brains of its projectors, 





tolerably fine crystals, and exhibits a conchoidal close frac- ; 


Heavy walnut balconies will surround the second story 
floor of the wings. A 24-burner chandelier, hanging from 

| the centre of the dome, and cluster brackets around the 
lower floor will light the general waiting room. ‘The main 
floor will be of black and white marble tile, supported b 
fifteen I beams and brick arches. On the second floor will 
be the offices of the Superintendent and others connected 
with the road. The entire finish of the interior will.be of 
Eastlake design in solid walnut, oil rubbed, Settees of a 
new design in hard wood will be used in the waiting room. 
French glass will be used in all the windows—a single pane 
to each sash. The cost of this building will be about 
$65,000. 

Directly in rear and extending the entire width of the 
main building, and running east along Pear! street 385 feet, 
will be the passenger shed, covering six tracks. It will be 
built of iron with iron trusses and columns. The Eastern 
system of fences and gates will be adopted. =e 

The baggage room will be separated from the building and 
built of brick 25 by 125 feet, divided jnto rooms for baggage, 
express and mail. 

The freight house will have a frontage of 530 feet on Front, 
street and a depth of 95 feet. It will be built entirely of 
iron, with corrugated sides, and iron trusses and columns. 

| It will cover two tracks, running the entire length of the 
building, and will be lighted from the roof. A covered plat- 
form for heavy freight, size 60 by 400 feet, will connect the 
new freight house with that at present in use, which will be 
remodeled for local freight by reflooring and the placing in 
of large doors. ‘ 

The freight offices will be located in a two-story brick an- 
nex, in the western end of the freight house. 

A brick ice-house is now almost completed on the south- 
west corner of the ground. It will be 35 feet square, with a 
capacity of 800 tons. : 

All the buildings will be of the most substantial character, 
and as nearly fire proof as they can be built. : P 

The foundations of the passenger depot will be of Indiana 
flat rock, six feet square and eight feet thick, and three 
courses in height. About half of the building will rest on 
six-feet walls. 

The entire masonry will be of the best heavy cement 
work ; concrete and piles to be used wherever required. The 
entire passenger house will have a cellar with concrete 
floor. 

Particular attention has been given to the location and ar- 
rangement of offices for the quick dispatch of business, and 
the entire arrangement of building and yards is said to be 
the most perfect in the Western country. . 

A new departure in Cincinnati architecture is the dormer 
windows of the roof, as also the entire outside face of the build 
ing below the window-sills of the main floor, being a heavy 
14-feet Dayton stone water table, above which will be three 
eight-feet courses of Blue Hill limestone, followed by 14 Day 
ton limestone sill and belt course, on which the press brick 
begins. All sides, including chimneys, will be faced with 
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pressed brick, and the building will be mas- 
sive and substantial, of the best material. 

The present approach to the Newport & 
Cincinnati Bridge will not be changed. The 
present Eggleston avenue track will be 
turned by a short radius, and made one of 
the system of tracks in the nger yard, 
The passenger yard and freight yards will 
be different levels at the west end, joining at 
the east end, and separated by a stone re- 
taining wall, for the passenger yard, 

James Griffith & Sons have the entire con- 
tract for the brick part of the passenger 
depot, The shed and freight buildings have 
not yet been let. The sub-contractors are 
Messrs. Ashman & Glasgow, footing stone ; 
Meirers & Co., for stone masonry; Losekamp 
& Krell, for eut stone; M. Clements, for iron 
work: William Megrue, the brick work; and 
Gibson & Co, the plumbing.—Cincinnati 
Commercial, 





Details of Express Engine for Great 
Eastern Railway. 





The engravings herewith represent such 
parts of these engines as it was thought 
would be of additional interest to our readers 
in this country. 

GLASS WATER-GAUGE AND FIXTURES. 

The arrangement of these details as repre- 
sented in the engraving has so much to rec- 
ommend it, that we reproduce the latter 
fromthe Railway Engineer with the follow- 
ing description : 

‘ The gauge glass cocks are coupled so as 
to be capable of being opened and closed 
together: when open, the handle stands up- 
ward at an angle of 45 degrees from the hori- 
zontal, so that, should a gauge glass break, 
the men have only to bit it down with any- 
thing handy, instead of groping amidst the 
scalding steam to shut two cocks by hand.” 

Locomotive runners, it is thought, will see 
the advantage of this at a glance. 

CROSS HEAD. 

The engravings of this part of the engines 
are numbered from fig. 1 to 4. The follow- 
ing description of them and also the engrav- 
ings are taken from the Railway Engineer : 

“The engines have single slide bars of 
cast steel, but as there is no coupling rod to 
provide for between the cross-head and ad- 
jacent wheel, the bar can be made wider, and 
is 6 in. broad by 314 in, deep, a heavy piece 
of steel that at first sight seems so much good 
material wasted, but, like large tools, large 
slide bars keep cool, and the mass of metal 
acts usefully in absorbing the heat generated 
by an undue friction which often arises from 
purely temporary causes, grit, etc., lodging 
on the bar; when, if the rubbing surfaces can 
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only keep cool while the dirt is being ground 
into impalpable powder, all will go well. 
Single slide-bars can be made stiffer and 
stronger than two or four bars giving the 
same rubbing area and weighing and costing 
more, while their simplicity, and the greater 
facility with which they can be ground, 
trued up, and put in correct line on the engine 
i— are obvious advantages. For outside cylin- 
> : : oe 

‘e)}| % ders they are especially useful, being more 
AE ili \ out of the way of the leading or bogie wheel 
a \ nearest the cross-head, and greatly reducing 
| | Dh \ the size of the motion bracket. But, unless 
| Q Pp } carefully protected, they have one great dis- 
I aed }/ advantage. Double slide bars shield one 
|! | } another from dust; any dirt from the men’s 
sees!) boots while walking around the engine, or 
mud thrown up from the ballast below, falls 
on idle surfaces and does no harm; but, with 
a single bar, the rubbing surfaces are fully 
exposed, and their successful use depends in 
& great measure on their perfect protection 
i), from dust and grit. In these engines this is 
effected by a splasher covering the bogie 

wheel, and projecting under the slide bars, 

| while a flap hinged to and falling flush with 
| the foot plating is provided above the bars, 
| 
| 








so that a driver can oil the bars when run- 

| ning. The oil supply being wholly 

i above, six vertical holes, *¢ in. diameter, are 

H| drilled through the bar in hit and miss 

H | fashion, large shallow counter-sinks, both on 
| | 
i 


from 


top and bottom surfaces of the bar, collect- 





ing and distributing the oil. The edges of 
| | the bars, and even the marginsof the counter- 
1) sinks, are carefully rounded off by a file, and 
7 aii the faces are ground dead smooth by an 
| emery wheel held firmly down to its work 
i . in a powerful grinding machine. We men- 
; tion these little details because attention to 
them ensures success, neglect of them fail- 
ure. Thecross-head, as will beseen from our 
} illustration, embraces the bar, and is pro- 
} vided with cast-iron rubbing pieces, the 
upper of which carries the slide-bar oil-cups 
and is bolted to the wrought-iron cross- 
head, binding the sides together. Wear can 
be taken up by reducing the thickness of 
the brass levers between the top rubbing 
piece and the cross-head; while the slide-bar 
can be lowered by adding as much to the 
thickness of the motion plate lines as is taken 
from that at the cylinder end.” 


Sontributions. 


Automatic Brake Cocks, 
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FIG.2. RicHMOND, Va., Aug. 21, 1880. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
I) F+. Referring to your article on the recent 
J 





GLASS WATER-GAUGE AND FIXTURES OF EXPRESS 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
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accident in New Jersey in the Gazette of the 
20th inst., the writer was sitting in the en- 
. gine of an express train on a western railroad 
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GROSS HEAD OF EXPRESS ENGINES FOR GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
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afew months ago, when the trainwas stgnalled at a flag 
station. The engineer—a bright, intelligent man, who had 
been on that run and engine for several years—was aston- 
ished to find no result from his ‘ applying the brakes.” 
After an instant’s profitless examination he whistled ‘“‘ down 
brakes,” and the train was stopped several hundred yards 
beyond the station. A search revealed the fact that some 
object on the track had heen thrown up, striking the lever 
of the cock in the longitudinal pipe under the front end of 
the forward baggage car, forcing it from its proper vertical 
downward position to a horizontal position, thus closing the 
pipe and shutting off the entire train from the engineer's 
control. 

Had a wreck happened, and a “green” engineer been 
running, all the uncertainty that now exists as to the cause 
of the West Jersey & Atlantic accident would have been 
anticipated. 

It is not unusual to see safety coupling chains hanging 
within reach of these levers, so that by a violent swinging 
motion they would be closed. 

The writer has heard of other failures of the automatic 
brake to act from misplacements of these cocks, due to the 
lever handles, and thinks wheels would be good substitutes 
for them. 


Track-Bolts. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Will some of your correspondents or some manufacturer 
give me answers to the following : 

Can track-bolts be made perfectly cylindrical without in- 
creasing their cost by the necessity of finishing them as the 
machine bolts are usually finished ¢ 

How much conicity should be allowed in track-bolts ¢ 

Is it advantageous to make the nuts for track-bolts a tight 
fit (changing somewhat the pitch of its screw from that of 
the bolt) if no nut-locks are applied / INQUIRER. 


Elevated Railroad Platforms. 


99 


NEWARK, N, J., Aug. 22, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I desire to call your attention to a principal of construc- 
tion of the elevated roads that, in my estimation, should be 


altered at once on all the stations of the roads. 


1880. 


You are well aware that several deaths have occurred from 
people rushing at the gates of the cars after they have been 
closed and holding on till they are carried to the end of the 
platform, where their bodies are brought up against, and 
squeezed by, the railing at the terminus of the platform; 
then, by reason of there being no platform extending beyond 
said railing, their bodies are plunged to the street below, 
where they themselves are killed, and there is great risk of 
falling on and killing others that may be passing. Now, sir, 
there isno reason why the station platform should not extend 
at least ten feet beyond the now end railing, even if it were 
only made of three-inch slats, which, in fact, would be bet- 
ter than a closed floor. PPEVENTIVE. 

{It may be a question whether it would not be seriously 
against public policy to do anything to save the lives of those 
who, with malice aforethought, cling to closed car gates until 
they are dragged off the elevated railroad platforms, and it 
seems questionable, at least, whether a man who held on 
until he struck the end railing would not also hold on until, 
at a faster speed, he was dragged off the proposed 10 ft. ex 
tension of the station platform.—EpIToR RAILROAD Gaz- 
ETTE. ] 


Automatic Brakes. 


To THE EpITtoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Up to this date the papers report 25 deaths resulting from 
the recent accident at May’s Landing, on the West Jersey 
& Atlantic Railroad, to say nothing of the number of pas- 
I have read an account of the 
testimony of the engineer, Aitken, at the coroner's inquest at 
Camden, N. J., and have seen and been particularly im- 
pressed with the editorial comments in your issue of Aug. 
20, under the head of ‘“* The Accident on the West Jersey & 
Atlantic Railroad.” In that article you evince a thorough 
acquaintance with both the mechanical construction and 
mode of applying the “old Westinghouse brake” and the 
‘‘automatic Westinghouse brake” as well. 

The inference drawn from the article in question is, that 
you have a decided preference for the ‘“ automatic West- 
inghouse brake” over all other power brakes now in use on 
railways, although you state that the ‘automatic [Westing- 
house] brake is undoubtely an intricate piece of mechanism, 
and it would be impossible almost for any one to understand 
its construction or operation from a mere external examin- 
ation without the aid of drawings. This intricacy is with- 
out question a great objection to its use, but it is a choice of 
evils.” And further on in your article, you remark: ‘In 
the meanwhile, the question is, whether this effective mech- 
anism for stoppin, trains and protecting human life shall 
be used, or whether it shaJl be discarded because it requires 
the employment of intelligent men, and constant 
watchfulness and expense to keep it in good order.” 

Now, in the first place, it is a mooted point with railway 
officials as to the utility of an automatic brake, although the 
necessity of a power brake On passenger railway trains is 
generally, if not almost universally, conceded. 

In January last at the thirty-third regular annual meeting 
ot the Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain, 
held in London, England, the question of ‘“ Automatic Ac- 
tion in Railway Brakes ” received special attention. A paper 
was read before the association by Mr. T. Hurry Riches on 
that occasion in which he states that ‘‘ As the danger of trains 
separating has been held to be one of the most pressing réa- 


sengers seriously injured. 


care, 











sons for requiring automatic action in railroad brakes,” he 
had carefully searched the Board of Trade returns (in Great 
Britain) for the year 1878, and had written to a large num- 
ber of locomotive superintendents in that country, in order 
to ascertain as far as possible the number of cases 
where trains have parted, either with or without collision. 
He found only three cases of the kind reported in 
the Board cf Trade returns for the whole year, and that 
these constituted the whole number of recorded instances 
where couplings were broken and where automatic action 
could display itself: ‘*In one instance, the breaking was 
caused by automatic action, in another the automatic action 
was useless, and in the third case it was questionable 
whether the automatic brake could have been of any more 
use in preventing the disaster than a non-automatic brake.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Riches states what you accede, 
“That every automatic brake has at least double the num- 
ber of parts that a non-automatic brake has ; therefore, 


there is double the risk of failure from parts getting out of 


order ; and, furthermore, many of the working parts of an 
automatic brake are necessarily complicated and delicate in 
construction ; and hence are more liable in themselves to get 
out of order.” And he sums up his exhaustive report in these 
words: ‘That there is not as yet in existence any auto- 
matic brake sufliciently reliable to justify its use in prefer- 
ence to the best descriptions of non-automatic brakes.” 

In repeated experiments in this country alone, the vacuum 
power-brake now in use on a number of railways has been 
proved to be equal in efficiency in every respect to the air 
brakes of which the ‘‘ Westinghouse air-brake ” is more gen- 
erally known. Moreover, its first cost and economy in prac- 
tical operation are much less. The general, and in fact you 
might say, as between air brakes and vacuum brakes, the 
only objection to the vacuum brake hitherto has been its 
liability to burst, or tear its diaphragm or cylinder (com- 
posed mainly of india-rubber) during the strain incident to 
operating it, rendering it, if not unreliable, at least not en- 
tively veliable and sufe. But that difficulty has been over- 
come of late by introducing a cast-iron cylinder in place 


of the old rubber eylinder or diaphragm, 
and its mechanism has been simplified by  introdue- 
ing double-acting pistons, instead of a single-acting 


piston, the pressure being thus distributed equally and pro- 
purtionateiy on all of the wheels under the bottom of each 
car at once, and in releasing it almost instantaneously, This 
latter power-brake has now been in continual use on a num- 
ber of railways in the United States and Canada for five 
years past, and is as sound and effective as when first ap- 
plied, and seems in all respects to be superior to any other 
power-brake now in use, especially in simplicity, economy, 
reliability and durability, and in efficienvy equal to any. 
No particular nor special instruction is requisite to teach the 
engineer the mode of operating it. Its accuracy can be 
attested by a superficial glance. No extraordinary repairs 
are ever necessary, and when in use it does not require the 
constant supervision of a skilled mechanic to see that its 
parts are always in working order, It is neither injured by 
use nor disuse, is always safe and reliable. 

Pertinent to the subject under discussion, I would call 
your attention to an accident on the Harlem Railroad re- 
ported in the New York Herald of this aate: ** The loco- 
motive of the Chatham express train on the Harlem Rail- 
road broke loose near Tuckahoe yesterday morning and ran 
half a mile before it was stopped. The train came toa 
very sudden halt, as the patent [Westinghouse automatic) 
brakes were applied by the breaking of the bell rope. No 
damage was done other than the breaking of the coupling, 
and the passengers, though much excited, were unhurt.” 
That nothing more serious occurred was owing to fortunate 
circumstances, Yet itis horrible to contemplate the terrible 
disaster that might have ensued, had that trein been closely 
followed by another, And the accident was occasioned 
solely by the automatic brakes in use on that train, 

Really, the best safety appliance, or attachment, ever yet 
introduced upon railways to prevent disaster by rendering it 
almost impossible for a train to separate, is the old-fashioned 
safety hook and link attached to the platform cf every pas- 
senger car, and if properly coupled, which takes the shortest 
space of time, will render av automatic attachment to a 
brake entirely and absolutely unnecessary. The improved 
vacuum-brake (the one with a cast-iron cylinder and double- 
acting pistons) is not as extensively known as the Westing- 
house air-brake, as it is a more recent invention and is just 
now being introduced to the public. It has the indorsement 
of all railway officials who have been and are now using it. 
The New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway Railroad, just 
completed, has all of its passenger and express cars fitted up 
with it, and your valuable paper, which caters so successfully 
to the railway interests of the country, should in its own in- 
terests give this matter a most thorough examination, and 
let the railway public know through the able columns of the 
Railroad Gazette the result of your observation in the 
premises. IRVING W. GREENR. 

No. 56 WiLLow Street, BRooKLYN, N. Y., | 
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The New Organization of the Prussian State Railroad 
Administration. 


(Tronslated for the Railroad Gazette.) 


{This plan of organization was issued by Minister of Public Works 
Mavbach Feb. 21, and went into effect April 1 of this year. | 

§ 1. Introduction.—The following regulotions shall be in 
force on all railroads under government management, except 
where deviations are necessitated by the charter previously 
granted to a corporation or by concessions granted in the 
operation. 

With regard to private railroads operated by the state on 





government o1 other account, the Minister of the department 
shall be empowered to permit deviations from the regula- 
tions contained in Sections I. and II., according as necessi- 
ties may demand. 

I, GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

§ 2. Administrative Offices of Railroads.—The manage- 
ment of the state railroads or railroads controlled by the 
state, as to construction aud operation, shall be in the hands 
of the following officials, acting under the direction of the 
Minister of the department : 

1, The Royal Railroad Directories. 

2. The Royal Operating Bureaux. 

3. The Royal Construction Commissions. 

§ 3. The Ministry.—The Minister shall adjudicate upon the 
complaints made against the enactments and decisions of the 
royal railroad directories. The officials shall not be entitled 
to any appeal where the enactments of the royal railroad 
directories have been made the subject of complaint. 

84. Powers reserved to the Minister.—1. With regard to con- 
struction management.—In addition to the powers of sanc- 
tion reserved in special cases, the following matters respect- 
ing the construction of a railroad must be submitted to the 
Minister for bis approbation : 

(a). The sanction of general aud special preparatory work 
and the disposition of plans for the execution of the construe- 
tion. 

(b). The designation of those special projects and proposi- 
tions of construction which in the approval of preliminary 
work are reserved for revision by tho highest powers and 
for their final sanction. 

(ce). The opening to traffic of such finished sections of rail- 
road as are destined for the conveyance of freight and pas- 
sengers as common carriers. 

(7), The approbation of standard rates for the remunera- 
tion of the officials connected with the construction of the 
road, and the granting ef remuneration and all subsidies 
amounting to more than $75 from the fund set aside for that 
purpose in the scheme of construction, 

(e). With respect tothe supply of materials for the super- 
structure and rolling stock, ho shall have the power to close 
all private contracts for supplies, the value of which exceeds 
$12,500, as well asto award such contracts as are open to 
public tender and where the value of each separate under- 
taking exceeds $37,500, 

§56.—2. Respecting the Operating Management.—In like 
mauner shall be reserved to the Minister with regard to the 
operating management: 

(a). The right to sanction the suspension of operation and 
to change the operation, by the introduction or suspension 
of regulations for German railroads of secondary impor- 
tapce, 

(»). The fixing and alteration of the time-tables of trains 
carrying passengers or mails at the commencement of the 
summer and winter seasons of travel, as well as the ap- 
proval of the proposed changes during the intermediate sea- 
sons, especially in such cases as concern the number and 
grade of the trains, or in the event of the postal authorities 
and the railroad officials failing to agree. 

(ec), The fixing and alteration of the local and line tariffs 
in all cases where such control does not form part of the 
duties of the directories. 

(7), The approval of projects and propositions for construc- 
tion and such similar arrangements as bave not been taken 
into consideration at the period of the establishment of the 
operating department, and those that, though handed over 
to the respective departments, are reserved for the considera- 
tion and final sanction of the higher powers. 

(e), The institution of changes in matters that have been 
settled by the higher authorities, and important alterations 
in the usual construction of rolling-stock and operating ap- 
parntus theretofore customary on the state railroads, 

(f). The power of closing private contracts for supplies or 
labor of a value exceeding $12,500, as well as the awarding 
of such contracts as are open to public tender, and where 
the value of each individual undertaking exceeds $37,500, 

(y). The alteration of all rules and instructions determined 
by the Minister, the issue of working instructions to such 
officials as are appointed by the Minister and the deviation 
from the principles of such working, laid down by the Min- 
ister for certain branches of che railroal service. 

§6.—8. The Kmployés.—With regard to the personnel of 
the railroad administration, the right is reserved to the Min- 
ister. 

(a). To nominate, appoint or remove the chairman and the 
members of the royal railroad directories, and the chiefs and 
permanent assistants of the royal railroad operating bureaux 
and the commissions of construction of the royal railroads ; 
such, for instance, as : 

The inspectors of railroad construction. 

The inspectors of locomotives. 

The insp «tors of freight tra flic 

The railroad telegraph inspectors 

The masters of railroad construction 

The master mechasics. 

The controllers of the chief treasuries. 

(b). To change the scale of remuneration of all the above- 
mentioned officials. 

(ce). To transfer the officials of one state railroad direction 
district to that of anoth+r, so far as such transfers are not or 
shall not be specially left to the chairmen or members of the 
direction of such district. 

(d). The granting of remuneration and subsidies from the 
operating capital in all sums exceeding $75. 
royal 


§ 7. Order of Subordination.—The directories of the 


railroads are directly subordinate to the Minister, Their 
title, location and field of operation shall be prescribed by a 


royal decree. 





The royal railroad operating bureaux and the royal 
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railroad construction commissions shall be subject to 
the directories of that district in which the section of rail- 
road they are operating or constructing is situated, unless 
at the period of their appointment other arrangements have 
been made. Their title and headquarters shall be de- 
termined by royal] decree. 

§ 8. The Royal Railroad Directories.—General Extent of 
their Functions.—The royal railroad directories are charged 
with the chief control of the administration of all roads in 
operation or in course of construction within their district. 
A directory shall be composed of a President as chairman 
and the necessary number of members. 

The royal railroad directories shall decide in all cases of 
complaint against the orders and decisions of the state rail- 
road operating bureaux and construction commissions. They 
represent the administration in the direct dispatch of such 
business as forms part of their duties within their field of op- 
erations, so that in their lawsuits, contracts, processes, 
compromises, ete., they may acquire rights and incur 
responsibilities for the administration. 

8 9. Business to be Transacted by the Directory as a 
Whole.—The members of the direction shall form a board 
for the transaction of the following business, as cases may 
occur in their district, every decision being determined by a 
majority of votes, with the proviso that in case of an equal 
division the President is to throw the casting vote ; in the 
event of complaints being made by the officers of the admin- 
istration against the decision or orders of the officials of the 
state railroad operating bureaux, the commissions of con- 
struction, or the directories, in cases which concern the sum- 
mary dismissal of any employé not definitely appointed -on 
the regular force, or the infliction of a fine exceeding half a 
month’s pay, or the deferring of the payment of a sum ex- 
ceeding a month’s pay of such employé, 

§ 10. Transaction of Business by Separate Divisions of 
the Directory.—In all other business transactions that come 
within the scope of the operations of the state railroad 
directories, first the President, or in his place bis representa- 
tive, is empowered to decide. For the transaction of the 
business of the state railroad directories, divisions or sections 
shall be formed, whose duties shall be prescribed by the 
Minister. 

The councillors and working assistants of the direction 
shall be attached to the different divisions according as the 
President may direct. The distribution of business among 
the different sections of a directory shall be made by its 
President according to a system of business to be promul- 
gated by the Minister. Specific duties shall be allotted to 
the individual members of each section, according to a work- 
ing plan to be subject to the presidential approbation by 
the heads of sections, their appointment being reserved for 
the Minister. 

The President of the directory may reserve for his own 
special labors such matters not requiring the action of the 
board as he may see fit to select. 

Such business as in accordance with the above system is 
not undertaken directly by the President shall be assumed 
and undertaken by that section of the directory to which it 
has been specially assigned by the President. 

The chiefs of sections may either undertake personally the 
transaction of such affairs as may be assigned to their sec- 
tions, or they may allot them among the members of the 
section, in accordance with the pre-determined system of 
business. 

The President is responsible for the administration of the 
district as a whole, the chiefs of sections only for such por- 
tions of the work as have been allotted to their respective 
sections. The President and chiefs of sections are especially 
liable for the proper, direct and regular division of business, 
as well as for the nature and provisions of all enactments 
and decisions in which they may jointly concur. For the 
rest, on the members of the directory is imposed the individ- 
ual responsibility for the proper transaction of all such mat- 
ters of business as may be allotted to them. 

The written statements of the directory are made binding 
by the signature of the President of the board or one of the 
members. The working assistants of the board of directors 
can only assume the independent transaction of business 
where, by order of the Minister, they exercise the functions 
of a member of the board. 

S11. Relation of the Directory to the Operating Bureau 
and the Commissions of Construction.—Where exceptions 
have not been made in particular cases at the time of their 
appointment, the operating bureaux of the state railroads, as 
well as the commissions of construction, shall be absolutely 
subordinate to the state railroad directory in whose district 
they belong, and they shall regulate the construction and 
operation of the lines of railroad they control according to 
the regulations of the directory. 

§ 12. Special Duties of the Directories.—1, With respect 
to the general udministration.—In addition to the consider- 
ation in special cases of the action of the officials of the oper- 
ating bureaux and the commissioners of construction, as 
heretofore mentioned, the boards of directors shall be im- 
mediately responsible for : 

1. The general and impartial regulation of the service 
within the whole district of the board and for all branches 
of the administration, and especially for the issue and cor- 
rection of instruction for all the operating or constructing 
officials. 

2. The auditing, cashier’s and accounting departments of 
the general offices (central administration], and the provision 
of the money required for construction and operation. Here- 
with is included the drawing up of the annual report of 
operation of the directory, and the revision and presentation 
of the special reports of the operating bureaux, the making up 
and auditing of the year’s accounts of the directory, the as- 
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signment from the construction fund of the sums necessary 
for the construction department to the officials’of the operat- 
ing bureaux and construction commissions who are intrusted 
with construction; the definite calculation of all receipts 
for transport service with the operating fund as well as all 
receipts of the construction and other funds of the central 
management, the calculation of all expenditures of the cen- 
tral management and the direct calculation of all the ex- 
penditures of the operating bureaux. 

8. The classification of the personnel of all officials of the 
central administration and of the following officers of the 
divisional administration: 

Those intrusted with the transaction of the business of the 
railroad operating bureaux and the commissions of construc- 
tion with their authorized assistants, 

All the higher officers of the mechanical and construction 
departments, 

The road and operating auditors. 

The supervisors of the cashier’s office of the railroad op- 
erating departments, With regard to the remaining officials, 
their definite appointment shall be subject to the approval 
of the royal railroad directories, which shall also retain the 
power of transferring them from the district of one operat- 
ing bureau to another. 

The fixing as well as the regulation of the salaries for all 
those classes of employés where it shall appear desirable, in 
order to avoid irregularity, shall be within the power of a 
directory for the whole of its district. 

4. All matters respecting the extension of the railroad 
system, the operation of foreign railroads, as well as the 
side tracks leading to industrial establishments situated 
along the line, and the admission of other administrations to 
run trains on or participate in the operation of their own 
lines, 

5. The transaction of all such business as concerns the 
directory as a whole, especially the affairs relating to the 
German Railroad Union, the preparation of yearly reports 
and statistics, the calculation of the amount of communal 
income tax payable, as well as the national tax in the case 
of private railroads. 

6. The exercise of all such functions as in private railroads 
are relegated to the railroad commissions. 

§ 18.—2. Respecting the Construction Administration.— 
With reference to the management of the department of 
construction, the directory shall exercise authority over : 

1. The determination, or, when by direction of the Minis- 
ter this is committed to the operating bureaux or the con- 
struction commissions, then the revision and _presenta- 
tion of general and special preparatory works for new sec- 
tions of railroad, as well as, after these have been deter- 
mined (§ 4, a), the allotment of the authority to take over 
and conduct the construction to the proper operating bureau 
or commission of construction; in like manner the deter- 
mination or the revision and presentation of all projects 
and propositions which require the sanction of higher au- 
thorities (§ 4 6 and 4 ¢), and the determination of all other 
projects and propositions that affect : 

(a). Standard constructions for the proposed structures. 

(b). The laying of tracks, 

(c). All structures whose cost exceeds the amount of $2,500. 

2. The appointment of division and section engineers for 
new lines of railroad in course of construction. 

8. The entire provision of road, rolling-stock and work- 
shop supplies, as well as the provision of the rolling-stock 
(locomotives, tenders and cars). 

4. Allaffairs connected with the police supervision of the 
newly finished lines of railroad, as well as with the opening 
of the same for traffic. 

5. All propositions for the granting of remuneration and 
pensions according to the directions in § 4, d, as well as the 
granting of pensions exeeeding $37.50 in amount. 

6. In the case of private railroads operated by the state, 
the final settlement of the construction fund and the provis- 
ional reception of the construction accounts. 

7. The power to close private contracts for the perform- 
ance of labor or the furnishing of supplies the value of 
which exceeds $12,500, as well as the granting of open con- 
tracts, for which public tenders have been received and 
where each separate undertaking amounts to more than 
$37,500, except in such cases where their action would con- 
flict with the regulations expressed in § 4, e. 

§ 14.—3. Respecting’the Operating Administration.— With 
regard to the operating administration, power of action is 
reserved in the same manner to the directory in: 

1. The determination and alteration of time tables subject 
to approval by higher authority. (§ 5, b.) 

2. Under similar conditions (§ 5, ce), the fixing and altera- 
tion of tariff rates for freight and passenger traffic. 

3. The chief direction of the operating service of all trains, 
passing over the lines under the control of the direction or 
of an operating bureau, and the authority to decide all cases 
of complaints and claims for damages against the manage- 
ment arising from the passenger and freight traffic, in so far 
as: 

(a). The complaints concern the arrangement and applica- 
tion of the existing tariff rates. 

(b). Where the complaint or claim for damages not only 
concerns their own line but thatof an outside administration, 
according to the estimation of the directory. 

(c). Where a claim made for damages is based on the law 
empowering arrest of June 7, 1871, and the settlement of 
the acknowledged damage requires a single payment of over 
$750 or an annuity of over $75. 

4, The control of the stock of locomotives and cars, ex- 
cept where particular cars and locomotives have been placed 
at the disposition of the operating bureaux for the local ser- 





vice of the sections of railroad under their special supervi- 
sion. 

5. The direction of the supplies for the general operating 
and rolling-stock shop, machinery departments and the man- 
agement of the chief and central workshops, 

6. The provision of the road, operating and workshop sup- 
plies annually required, (See also 8 27.) 

7. The provision of the rolling stock (locomotives, cars and 
tenders). 

8. The ratification of all private contracts made on ac- 
count of the operating fund for supplies exceeding $1,250 
value, and the award of open contracts where public tenders 
have been made and where the value of each separate con- 
tract exceeds $37.50. 

9. The preparation, or where by order of the Minister this 
is intrusted to an operating bureau, then the revision and 
presentation of all projects which require, according to § 5, 
d, the sanction of the higher powers; and also the deter- 
mination of other projects which concern: 

(a). Standard construction for the proposed structure. 

(b). Laying of tracks. 

(c). New structures which will cost more than $760 and 
repairs to other structures which will cost more than $1,250. 
The extent of the co-operation of the officials of the operat- 
ing bureaux in the completion and exposition of the different 
projects is to be subject to the judgment of the directory. 

10, The proposal of grants amounting to more than $75 
for remuneration or pension, as well as the allowance of re- 
muneration or pensions in sums of more than $75. 

§ 15. Order of Business of the Directory.—The duties of 
the royal railroad directories shall be regulated according to 
instructions to be issued by the Minister. For the adjust- 
ment of the business transactions of the directories, the cen- 
tral offices and the chief railroad treasuries are appointed. 
Their system of business shall be determined by the Minis- 
ter. 

The chief railroad treasury undertakes all the money af- 
fairs, as well as the entry and calculation of the receipts and 
expenditures of the central administration. 

The central office transacts all other business of the di- 
rectory. It consists of a general office and special depart- 
ment offices for the operating management, the traffic man- 
agement, the construction management and the machinery 
management. The heads of these offices may, at the same 
time, be employed as assistants of the directory, and be in- 
trusted with the independent transaction of such business 
belonging to their department as may be assigned them by 
the President of the directory, in accordance with the order 
of business. 

§ 16. The Operating Bureaux of the royal railroads.— 
Functions of the Bureaus.—The operating bureaux of the 
royal railroads shall attend to the transaction of all current 
business that concerns the railroad when in construction and 
operation, except in such cases as authority is reserved for 
the action of the directories (§ 12 to § 14), or the Minister 
(§ 4 to § 6). 

Within their respective districts, they represent independ- 
ently in such matters as concern their office, the adminis- 
tration to which they belong, so that without special orders, 
through their legal proceedings, agreements, processes and 
contracts, they may secure legal rights to the administration 
or incur legal responsibilities for it. They also control the 
railroad police administation in their district. 

The business intrusted to the railroad operating bureaux is 
transacted by them on their own responsibility. Their 
decisions only require the sanction of higher authorities in 
the event of their deviating from the general regulations, or 
where in special cases the necessity for the sanction of the 
higher powers is expressly stipulated for. In addition, the 
operating officials shall execute all tasks intrusted to them 
by the railroad directory, whose instructions they shall 
closely follow in every instance. 

§ 17. Appointment of the Operating Bureaux.—The rail- 
road operating bureaux shall be provided with an Operating 
Director as President and with the requisite number of 
permanent working assistants, of whom one shall be com- 
missioned by the Minister permanently to represent the 
Operating Director. 

§ 18. Order of Business for the Operating Bureaux.—The 
business affairs of the railroad operating bureaux shall be 
transacted by the Operating Director or by the permanent 
working assistant he has commissioned to undertake them. 

The Operating Director is responsible for the systematic 
conduct of business and the operation in general; he is 
especially responsible for the regular and proper apportion- 
ment of the work, as well as for the nature and contents of 
all such decisions and statements of the operating bureau as 
may require his irdorsement. The permanent working as- 
sistants of the operating department are responsible for the 
proper transaction of all business affairs that may be as- 
signed them for fulfillment. 

The signature of the Operating Director or one of the 
permanent working assistants shall suffice to render binding 
any written statement by the officials of the operating 
bureau. 

The order of business of the railroad operating bureau 
shall be determined by the Minister. 

§ 19. Cashier’s Office and Operating Office of the Opera- 
ting Bureau.—The cashier’s office and the operating office 
of the operating department are designated as the places 
for the conduct of the business of the railroad operating 
bureaux. 


The cashier’s office of the operating bureau attends to all 
the monetary transactions, as well as the accounting of 
the receipts and expenditures of the department. 


The business system of the above offices shall be determined 
by the Minister. 
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Where there is no cashier’s office attached to the operating 
department, the business that would be transacted thereby 
shall, according to detailed orders from the Minister, be 
undertaken by the general treasury department or by 
station cashiers of the railroad directory to which that 
bureau belongs. : 

§ 20. Inspectors of Transportation and Traffic.—The in- 
spectors of transportation shall inspect and oversee the 
train and station service; the traffic inspectors, the freight 
dispatching and financial service within the district of the 
railroad operating bureau to which they are assigned. 

The duties and positions of transportation and traffic in- 
spectors may, in case of necessity, be united in one official. 

§ 21. The Royal Railroad Construction Commissions.— 
The commissions of railroad construction shall undertake the 
direction of such construction works as may be intrusted to 
them, as well as the transaction of all business relating to 
the constructive management in the district to which they 
are assigned, so far as they are not already provided for in 
the directions contained in § 4 to § 6 and § 12 to § 14 of the 
organization, or reserved in the prescribed order of business 
for the final decision of the Minister or the directory set 
over them. The appointment of the commission of con- 
struction, as well as the determination of their order of 
business, shall, in every case, be vested absolutely in the 
Minister. 


Il. SPECIAL BRANCHES OF ADMINISTRATION. 


§ 22.—1. Maintenance and Inspection of Road.—The main- 
tenance and inspection of such lines of the railroad as are in 
operation includes the charge of keeping the track in a good 
state of repair, together with all structures that may belong 
thereto, as well as the proper guarding of the road. Where 
these duties are not allotted to the operating bureaux, rail- 
road engineers [‘‘masters of railroad construction”) or 
inspectors of construction, shall be appointed, who shall, at 
the same time, exercise control over the road police within 
their respective districts. 

Subject to these shall be the road-masters and the switch- 
men, track-watchmen, assistant watchmen and section-men 
subordinate to them. 

§ 23.—2. Station and Train Service.—In the station and 
train service there shall be subject to the railroad operating 
bureau the station masters, the station inspectors, station assis- 
tants, telegraphers, porters and night watchmen, yardmen 
and switchmen, as well as the employés assigned to duty on 
the trains—the conductors, baggage masters, guards, brake- 
men and oilers, together with the appropriate staff of assis- 
tants and laborers, 

§ 24.—3. The Locomotive Service.—The locomotive service 
includes provision for the sufficiency and available readiness 
of the motive power, the maintenance in working order of the 
locomotives and cars both while in service and while not run- 
ning, and the regulation and supervision of the men employed 
in the locomotive service. When these duties cannot be under- 
taken by the railroad operating bureaux, inspectors of loco- 
motive service or master mechanics are to be appointed. 

To them shall be subject the employés to whom the loco- 
motive (train) service is directly intrusted, the engine-men 
and firemen and the car masters, with their respective staff 
of laborers at the different depots. 

§ 25.—4. Shipping Service.—To insure a proper despatch- 
ing service, the employés intrusted with the ticket, baggage 
and freight service, as well as the warehouse superintendents 
and loading superintendents, with their respective assistants, 
shall be subject to the railroad operating bureaux at all de- 
pots within their district. 

The control of the whole service at the station is intrusted 
to the station master, and his authority is also extended be- 
yond these limits to the despatching service. 

§ 26.—5. Chief Workshop Service.—The workshop service 
in the chief workshops of the railroad shall be under the 
authority of special (workshop) inspectors of machinery and 
master mechanics, to whom shall be subject the necessary 
staff of foremen, overseers, porters, night watchmen, en- 
gine-men and the requisite number of laborers appointed for 
each workshop. 

§ 27.6. Administration of the Supply Department.—The 
total annual provision and the control of the supplies for 
operation, superstructure, workshops and uniforms is under- 
taken by the directory and its agents. To what extent the 
co-operation of the operating bureaux is required will be set 
forth in the service instructions issued by each individual 
administration. The larger store-houses are intrusted to 
special functionaries, i, e., store-keepers, while the stores 
that are kept in stock at the smaller depots at the stations and 
minor shops and along the line shall be placed under the 
supervision of the road-masters, station-masters and shop 
foremen. 

§ 28.—7. Telegraph Maintenance Service.—For the tele- 
graph maintenance service there shall be appointed in the ter- 
ritory of each directory one or more inspectors of telegraph, 
who will be responsible for the arrangement and supervision 
of the lines and apparatus, according to the instructions is- 
sued by the directory and the railroad operating bureau con 
cerned. The telegraph overseers entrusted with the main- 
tenance of the lines and apparatus, as well as the operators 
and station men entrusted with serving the apparatus, are, 
as regards the technical manipulation of their instruments 

a nd the necessary materials, subject to the telegraph inspec- 
tor ; in other respects to the operating bureau. 

29.—8. Administration of Construction Department.— 
The chief direction of the construction of new lines of rail- 
road is undertaken, according to circumstances, either im- 
mediately by the royal railroad directories, by special com- 
missions of construction, or by those operating bureaux with- 
in whose territory the new line will be placed. Under the 
officials controlling the construction shall be appointed, in 





the event of the construction of new lines of considerable 
extent, division engineers, to whom are subject the whole 
overseeing and laboring force. The services of employés 
employed by the operating department, such as assessors, 
architects, foremen of construction, draughtsmen, etc., shall 
in case of necessity be available to the construction depart- 
ment. 


§ 80. Administration of the Cashier's Department.—For 
the management of the financial business there shall be, in 
addition to the chief railroad treasury and the offices of the 
cashiers of the department of operation—where the latter 
have been established—-station and agency offices for the 
operating department, and a special construction treasury 
for the department of construction. 

Through the special construction treasury all payments 
required by the construction department shall be made, and 
the business of these offices may be intrusted to experienced, 
properly-fitted and responsible persons, according to the 
regulations issued for this purpose. 

The agency cashier’s offices (for tickets, baggage and 
freight) are appointed to receive the earnings of the road 
from traffic, and are to be managed either by the agent per- 
sonally or by a cashier designated to serve with him. They 
must hand in their receipts periodically to the station cash- 
iers, except where for practical purposes it is desirable to 
forward them direct to the central railroad cashier’s office or 
the office of the cashier of the operating department. 

The station cashiers shall undertake, in addition to the col- 
lection of all such moneys as may not be actually receivel 
from the transportation business, the making of authorized 
payments from the balance in the office and the periodical 
transfer of the balances and vouchers to the office of the 
cashier of the railroad operating department or chief treas- 
ury under whose authority they may be placed. The sta- 
tion cashiers’ offices shall be in charge of special cashiers or 
receivers, or, in case of small depots, they shall be under 
the charge of the station official who may be thereto ap- 
pointed. The manager of the station cashier’s office can 
also, in case of necessity, be given charge of the agency 
cashier’s office. Where a railroad operating bureau is lo- 
cated, the station cashier’s duties may be incorporated with 
tie office of the cashier of the railroad operating depart- 
ment. 


On the state railroads, working expenses which the oper- 
ating bureaux designate for payment shall be settled inde- 
pendently by the operating treasury. The summary state- 
ments of expenditures to be entered quarterly in the books 
of the chief treasury department, shall, in the annual balanc- 
ing of accounts by the directory, be accompanied by the 
special accounts to be submitted by the operating bureaux. 
Where the chief management of the construction of new lines 
of railroad is undertaken independently by the railroad 
operating bureaux, the operating department treasury keeps 
the books and accounts for the construction funds in question. 


fl, GENERAL REGULATIONS RESPECTING APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE STATE RAILROAD SERVICE, 


§ 31. Method of Appointment.—The appointment of regu- 
lar employes in the state railroad service shall occur either 
through their presentation to a regular position, or by a 
service contract proportioning the rate of daily earnings. 

Track-guards, switchmen, porters and platform hands, 
night watchmen, treasury and office servants, ticket-printers, 
store-keepers, bridge-tenders, engine and hoisting-crane at- 
tendants, hoist-masters, coal-measurers, sailors and ferry- 
overseers, oilers, brakemen and firemen are appointed by 
service contract proportioning the rate of daily earnings. 
Appointment to a regular position on the staff shall be either 
permanent (for life), or terminable on notification. 

Appointments terminable on notification can only be made 
at the expiration of a prescribed period of probation, which, 
except in cases where it has been fixed by special regulations, 
shall as a rule amount to one year. 

The permanent appointments of subordinates and under 
officials (§ 33) can only be made in case of such state rail- 
road offivials as have occupied their official position and ful- 
filled its duties satisfactorily for five years, 

The appointment by service contract proportioning the 
rate of daily earnings can only occur at the expiration of a 
period of probation, which shall, as a rule, last six months. 

In all other respects, the appointment and promotion of 
officials to positions in the state railroad service shall be ac- 
cording to qualification and seniority. 

§ 32.—2. Requirements of Appointees,-—(a), For the Higher 
Officials.—To be appointed as President or member of a roy- 
al railroad direction, as Superintendent or permanent work- 
ing assistant of a railroad operating bureau, as inspector of 
construction or inspector of locomotives, as master of rail- 
road construction, or as master of machinery, the necessary 
government high-class examination must, as a rule, be 
passed. The determination of other requirements and con- 
ditions on which the appointment to one of the above-men_ 
tion positions depends will be effected by special regulations. 

Such persons may also, in exceptional cases, be appointed as 
working assistants of a royal railroad operating bureau, as 
by reason of yearsof previous service as working assistants of 
a royal railroad direction or a royal railroad operating bu- 
reau have, according to the judgment of the Minister, proved 
their fitness for the occupation of such a position. 

§ 38. For the Other Officials.—Age.—Such persons as are 
to be appointed to official positions in the government rail- 
road administration shall be under forty years of age at the 
period of entering the state railroad service, Exceptions 
can be sanctioned only by the Minister. 

§ 34, Right to Certain Appointments.—For the filling «f 
such positions as are chiefly or exclusively reserved for dir- 
charged soldiers, the appointment shalt be regulated by 





the laws governing the employment of such military and 
naval candidates. 

For the filling of such subaltern positions as, according to 
the regulations, may be occupied by civilian candidates, the 
rules governing the engagement of civilian supernumeraries 
generally, and those relating to the state railroad service 
specially, shall be applicable. 

In cases where on the filling of such vacant positions as 
are reserved exclusively for discharged soldiers, it has been 
regularly determined that properly qualified soldier candi- 
dates are not available, as well as in the case of such posi- 
tions as are neither exclusively nor alternately destined to 
be filled by military candidates, such for instance as the po- 
sitions of technical railroad secretary, foreman, overseer, 
locomotive engineer, locomotive and stationary engine fire- 
man, road-master, draughtsman, car-master, etc., other ap- 
plicants may be appointed to fill these positions. 

§ 35. Qualifications of Particular Classes of Officials.— 
The requirements governing the employment and appoint- 
ment of the railroad police officials and the engine-men shall 
be determined by the regulations issued, or to be issued, by 
the Council of the Confederation respecting the ability of 
these officials, and according to regular instructions on this 
subject to be issued by the Minister with these regulations, 

On assuming a position which includes the charge of a 
store-house or cashier’s department, the necessary official se- 
curity must be deposited according to the proper legal re- 
quirements and regulations. 

§ 36. Keraminations.—In order to demonstrate their 
possession of the knowledge and capability necessary to 
transact the business attached to any particular post, the 
regular examination must be pessed by the candidates as 
directed. Any exceptional deviation from this rule must be 
sanctioned by the Minister. 

§ 37,—3. Income and Emoluments.—The regulation of the 
official income and the official emoluments of officers (includ- 
ing salary, increased wages necessitated by increased cost of 
living, commissions added, living and traveling expenses 
when traveling on duty, expenses of moving, official resi- 
dence, pensions, etc.), shall be determined by the laws and 
regulations issued for this purpose. 

§ 38,—4, Uniform,—All officials who are required to wear 
a uniform shall wear the regulation uniform whenever on 
duty. 

§ 39.—5. Discipline.—The service position of all employés 
whose appointments expire on notification is expressed in the 
especial conditions of their appointment, er in their engage- 
ment contract, as well as in the established laws and regu- 
lations concerniug them. 

§ 40. Final Regulation.— Those railroad directories for 
whose districts no operating bureaux have been established as 
yet must undertake such business duties as would be allotted 
to the officials of such bureaux by the preceding regulations 
in all cases, save only where the Minister, deviating from 
this rule, shall make exceptions. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Rights of Material, Men and Employes of Rail- 
roads as against Mortgages. 


At the meeting of the American Bar Association, in Phil 
adelphia last week, George Tucker Bispham, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper on the “ Rights of Material, Men and Employés 
of Ratircads as against Mortgages.” When it was con- 
sidered, he said, that over 10,000 miles of railroads were 
now being operated under receivers appointed by courts, 
the magnitude of this subject could be estimated and the at- 
tention it had attracted in legal literature could be under- 
stood. Much discussion had taken place during the past 15 
years before and by courts. In some cases courts had gone 
very far in interfering with rights of bondholders. Courts 
had put the priority which had been allowed to wages and 
supply claims on three grounds- public policy, which re 
quired courts to protect the claims of those whose lat or or 
material went to maintain works of great public conveni- 
ence, such as railroads are ; the general principle of equity 
that he who sought equity should do equity ; and because 
in some cases income which would otherwise have been used 
to pay current expenses for supplies and labor had been used 
to furnish permanent improvements to the road ; and it was, 
in such cases, just that funds which had been diverted from 
labor end supply claimants shouid be restored to them out 
of the net income in the hands of the receiver. These 
grounds of the decision of the courts were examined, as 
they were applicable to three classes of property, viz.: The 
corpus of mortgaged property, the income, and the person- 
alty acquired after the creation of the mortgage, but sup- 
posed to be embraced in its terms. To all of these classes of 
property the conclusions reached were that, neither on the 
ground of public policy nor of general equity, were wages 
and supply claimants entitled to priority, and that even the 
test of diversion and restoration, as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Fosdick against Scl a’ 
reported 9 Otto, was to be very cautiously applied, and 
should not be extended, This case was commented on, and 
reference was also particularly made to the recent order of 
the Circuit Court of the United States in the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad case and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont in the recent case of Poland against the 
Lamoille Valley Railroad Company. 


Contract to Limit the Number of Depots Void, 


The following is the head note of a decision of the Lowa 
Supreme Court in the case of Williamson vs, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company : 

Arailroad company, in consideration of the conveyance to 
it of certain lots by the city agreed to build all its depots, 
both freight and passenger, in a specified locality in the city 
in East Des Moines, and stated that it would build depots in 
no other portion of such city. It afterwards began to build 
depot buildings in another part of the city, in West Des 
Moines. In a suit brought by the city for damages by reason 
of violation of the contract, //eld, that the contract was 
against public policy and void, and no action for its breach 
could be maintaines 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den toask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Business lettersshould be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GazeTTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprron RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNns We give in our editorial columns ouR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend cnem editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 


suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 





A few years ago there was no question relating to 
the operation of railroads which was so vehemently 
discussed in this cotmtry as the merits of different 
kinds of train brakes, Railroad men were divided 
into parties, one the advocate of brakes operated by 
compressed air and the other of those of the vacuum 
plan. This contest, however, suddenly ceased by the 
purchase of the patents of the vacuum brake by the 
Westinghouse Company, after which there was no one 
specially interested in continuing the contest. In Eng- 
land, however, the case has been different. There the 
patents forthe Smith vacuum brake remained in the pos- 
session of their original owners, and besides this one a 
number of other plans of brakes were introduced. The 
discussion has been continued there, and bas increased 
in earnestness, and it might almost be said in vio- 
lence, and is still going on. .Hardly a month passes 
without some contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject, either in the form of a paper before one of the 
engineering societies, or a report concerning the opera- 
tion or construction of one or more of the plans which 
have been proposed. This discussion and the compe- 
tition which is going on there will have the effect of 
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determining the relative merits of the different plans 


also has the effect, and of this there is much complaint 


continuous brakes. Here, we believe, nu road which | 
has, or expects to have, any through connections with | 
other lines has for several years equipped its rolling- | 


automatic brake, for the reason that the rolling-stock 
of other lines is now more generally provided with 
this form of brake than wit any other ; conse- | 
quently through lines are generally adopting it, in some | 
cases, perhaps, chiefly for the sake of conformity with | 
other lines. The advantages of uniformity in rolling | 
stock are undoubtedly very great, but it has often been 
pointed out that its attainment, if made a paramount | 
object, may lead to the general adoption of imperfect | 
appliances, and that the fact of their being thus estab- | 


lished in general use may result in their being retained 





long after better devices have become known, It is 
certain, at any rute, that inventions, like most other 
things, are very much improved if they are subjected | 
to severe competition and their working is constantly | 
scrutinized. The condition of things here in relation | 
to the brake question is for these reasons not an en- 
tirely healthy one. The through lines are generally 
adopting the Westinghouse automatic form of brake, 
and the = only other plans can 
be introduced are on lines which have little or no in- 
terchangeable traffic with other roads, There is there- 


places where 


fore but little incentive to inventors to show the superi- 
ority of their plans, and of late years competitive trials 
of brakes have been almost unknown in this country. 
There the 
Board of Trade, which has supervision over such mat- 
ters, has been urging the different lines to adopt some 
form of continuous brake which will fulfill the follow- 
ing conditions: 


In Great Britain the case is very different. 


1, The brakes to be efticient in stopping trains ; in- 
stantaneous in their action ; and capable of being ap- 
plied without difficulty by engine-driver or guards. 

2. In case of accident, to be instantaneously self- 
acting. 

**3. The brakes to be put on and taken off (with 
facility) on the engine and every vehicle of a train. 

‘4, The brakes to be regularly used in daily work- 
ing. 

** 5, The materials employed to be of a durable char- 
acter, so as to be easily maintained and kept in order.” 

The fact that a complete and satisfactory fulfillment 
of these conditions, by any system of continuous 
brakes, would, in all probability, lead to its general 
adoption in Great Britain has stimulated, not only the 
two inventors who contested fora similar prize in this 
country a few years ago, but, as stated, it has attracted 
a number of others, and now about a half-dozen dif- 
ferent forms of brake are urged upon the attention of 
the British public, and especially to the notice of the 
Board of Trade. Experiments of various kinds are 
constantly being made, papers are written setting forth 
the advantages of each, and elaborate arguments are 
published showing the facts and the reasons for and 
against each system. The consequence is that the de- 
fects in each are exposed, and the inventors are stimu- 
lated to the utmost to remedy them and to de- 
vise improvements. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is being applied to brakes there with un- 
relenting strictness, and whatever is dark or obscure 
is quite certain to be illuminated by publicity and crit- 
icism as by an electric light. While we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves in the progress toward uniformity in 
continuous brakes which we are making, it would at 
the same time not be wise to shut our eyes to what is 
going on elsewhere, and it is desirable that the discus- 
sion of the subject should be continued here, 

It is, therefore, gratifying that the reference to the | 
efficiency of the automatic brake, in the comments in 
our last week’s issue on the accident on the West Jer- 
sey & Atlantic Railroad, has had the effect of calling 
out several correspondents, who are disposed to ques- 
tion the efficiency, or at least the reliability, of auto- 
matic brakes. 
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especial importance in long and heavy trains which 
for brakes which have been proposed and tried, but it | run at a high rate of speed. 


Our readers will probably 


not be at a loss to determine whether a brake which 
in England, of delaying the general introduction of | keeps a supply of compressed air under each car can 


be applied more quickly than one which must either 
force or exhaust all the air required to operate the 
mechanism to or from each car in the train 


stock with anything else excepting the Westinghouse | before the brakes can be put on. The fact that the 


Westinghouse automatic brake carries the compres- 


sed air, or the power to operate the brakes, under each 


car, so that it can be released almost instantly, makes 
it more prompt in its action than any other brake of 
which we have any knowledge. Its superiority in 
this respect’ is greatest when applied to long trains. 
The difference in the time in which it and the different 
forms of non-automatic brakes can be applied is 
lessened as the train is shortened. 

Our correspondent also says that we ‘ concede” cer- 
tain things which Mr. Riches says in a paper read before 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. A simple 
denial of the concession is perhaps all that is now re- 
quired, 

In the accident on the Harlem Railroad, which is 
quoted, it is true that if a train ‘had been closely 
followed by another,” aterrible disaster might have 
occurred, yet we don’t see that the danger of the 
accident would have been lessened if the train had 
been stopped slowly instead of quickly, if it was not 
in sight from the track behind it. With a given in- 
terval of space between trains, a quick stop would 
give more time to send out a flag and stop the follow- 
ing train than aslow stop would, because while the first 
one is gradually slowing up the following one would 
be gaining on it. At any rate, a train should not 
follow another so closely that there is no time to flag 
the last one in case of accident to the first, a fact 
which no doubt the managers of the Harlem Railroad 
have taken into account in making their regulations, 
The accident quoted is, in reality, an illustration of 
the value of automatic action in a train-brake, because 
it is ‘* horrible to contemplate tie terrible disaster that 
might have ensued ” if the train had not been stopped 
by the brakes and had run into the engine in front of 
it. 

It is not our purpose to undervalue vacuum brakes . 
what we do say though is that a long train of cars run- 
ing at a high rate of speed cannot be stopped as 
quickly with any vacuum brake which has come un- 
der our observation as it can be with the Westing- 
house automatic brake. For short trains, however, 
the former are very efficient, and their simplicity is 
very much in their favor. It would of course be folly 
tosay that the Westinghouse automatic is the most 
efficient form of brake which can or will be devised. 
All that is said is that it will stop a train quicker than any 
train-brake that we know anything about. If it could 
be simplified it would no doubt bea great gain. There 
are indications that this may result from the severe 
competition and criticism to which it is now subjected 
in England. The last copy of Engineering which has 
been received contains a report of atrial of four differ- 
ent kinds of brakes, the Eames, the Sanders, the West- 
inghouse and the Fay. The report is by Captain Doug- 
las Galton, and. although only a portion of it has ap- 
peared thus far, it is evidently intended to determine 
with more or less definiteness certain questions which 
have heretofore been in dispute, and it will be worthy 
of the attention of railroad officers who are concerned 
about the question of brakes, and we will therefore 
probably refer to it again. 

It is to be regretted that the correspondent, whose 
letter we publish, has not given the name of the brake 
which he commends so highly. 


THE GROWTH OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


We have often called attention to the fact that while 
in the dullest of times there has been a continuous and 
generally a rapid growth of treight traffic on most 
American railroads, passenger traffic on many impor - 








It would also be very desirable, as indi-| tant lines, and we believe we may say generally except 
cated above, if competitive trials could be renewed |in the West where there was a decided growth in 
here so as to give railroad men more definite knowl-| population, has been substantially stationary for many 
edge of the performance of brakes of the different | years—on such roads as the New York Central, the 
systems. | Michigan Central, etc., after the financial panic cf 
P Pp | IO ranare r 5s ine P »whe : ‘ a Ne. 

A correspondent whose letter is published on another | 1878 generally falling off som what, so that th pas 
page in discussing this subject tries to lead us into | 5°™8eT business of 1878 was in many cases the,ligitest 
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some admissions and inferences which we decline to | f0T many years. This is true of the Erie, the New 
be led into. | York Central, the Boston & Albany and many other 
He says, ‘the utility of an automatic brake is a jroads. A general view of the course of this traftic for 
mooted point with railway officials.” This is to some | ® 8¢€Ties of years may be had below, in which the 
extent true, especially in England, where, as stated | figures under the years indicate millions of passenger 
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the subject is now being discussed with much earnest- | ™S: 
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1872. 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 1877. 1878. __ 








ee eee 156 165 160 155 163° 171 140 149 
Renssalaer & 

Saratoga...... 21 19 19 19 
Rome, W. & O.. *15% 17% 15 Dose 
Central of N. J.. 5 60 a. expe atin 
United N. J. 167% 302 148 139 = 147 
Northern Cen... 2 P| ‘ 43 28 24 26 
Pennsylvania...174 1774175 160% 288 143 142 156 
Phila, & R.... 74 80 79 76% 124 74 75 99 
Phila., Wil. & 

Bait..... e-. G14 G4 68 66 105 59 60 62 
At. Miss. &O.. 13° 12% 11 11 10% 9% 9% 8 
At. & Gt. West. 42 38 39% 37 36% 33% 37 41 
Cleve., Col., Cin. 

2 SRS 29 30% «36 29 2914 34 
Cleve. & Pitts, 19 17% 20 15% 15 16% 
Lake Shore & 

Mich So......162 179 173 165 175% 138 134 141 
Pitts.,C. & 8t. L... 26 28 2 42 29 29 31% 
Pitts. Ft. W. & 

Chicago........ 92 92 84 108 76% 78 2&8 
Mich, Central... . Py - 87 94 80 93 
Col., Chic, & Ind. 

Cen shi 35 XD 33 38 32 32 34 
Ind. & Bt. L.... 14 13% 12 11 8 li 12 
Chic. & Alton... .... 40 41 41 38 54 
Cric., Bur. & 

Quincey ... : 83 85 94 99 o ox.) a 
Chic. & N. W.... 99 111 109 117 122 #117 «#2119 #116 
Chic., R. 1. & P B84o 42% 49 55 59 60% 62 63 
Iilinois Central. 52 48! 51 St 51 46 44 4416 
Vandalia Line. 12 1i% 11) 16 16 15 13 13 
Chic.,Mil.& S8t.P. .... 52 58 55 60 56 6544 78 
Han. & st. Jo.. 19% 17 15 14 15 15% 19 21% 
Mo., Kan.& Tex. .. : are 224% 23 
SS eC eee 24 25 29 3 32 31 
Union Pacific 8046 95% 105) 132% 128 108 96 
Kansas Pacific. 20144 23% 22 19 18 19 22 ous 
Central Pacific 134 168 #%&173 «#4182 4179 179 


Almost the only roads that did not have a smaller 
trafiic in 1878 than in 1873 are Western roads that have 
largely increased their mileage, or lead to the districts 
into which immigration has been heavy of late. Four 
New England roads show an aggregate decrease of 55 
million passenger miles, or more than 15 per cent., in 
that time ; three New York roads a decrease of 1215 
per cent.; four Pennsylvania roads a decrease cf 1675; 
The Ohio notable de- 
crease, and it is only when we reach Illinois that we see 
indications of an increase; and theresuch roads as the 
Chicago & Alton and the Illinois Central, whose mile- 
age had not been increased, share the downward ten- 
dency, while the other roads, with few exceptions, 


per cent. roads also show a 


had a much greater increase in length of road than 
in traffic. The two new roads to Texas 
gained, but the Pacific roads did not. 


passenger 


This confirms the statement made above, that passen- 
ger trafiic has long been stagnant in this country. 
And the period of dullness has been longer than is 
shown by the above table. There are many important 
roads whose passenger traftic was about as good for the 
five years after the war as it has ever been since, 
though in that time their freight traffic has more than 
quadrupled, and the population of the country has in- 
creased probably 35 per cent. 

One explanation of this is that passenger traftic to 
much extent than freight traffic is local. 
Every farmer produces some freight to be sent to 
the sea-board, but he, if a Western farmer, will prob- 
ably not go there more than once in his life, if ever, 
and may not go 50 miles from his farm once a year. 
The great bulk of the traveling of the community is 
done on railroads close by them, to the adjacent towns 
or the nearest iarge city—very largely to the latter. 
Now this traffic becomes more and more divided as 
the railroads multiply. Formerly the people living 
near the line between Indiana and Illinois, for a hun- 
dred miles south of Lake Michigan, when they went 
to Chicago used the Illinois Central, and most of their 
traveling was done on that road. When the Chicago 
& Eastern Mlinois Railroad was built, however, they 
nearer road and have since had little or no 
occasion to the Illinois Central. This to some 
extent is true of freight also, it is true, but the new 


greater 


had a 


use 


roads bring freight to the old ones to a much greater 
extent than they do passengers; indeed, in the West, 
most that they carry to the East has to be carried 
thousand miles or more beyond their termini. 


a 
The 
settlement of new lands gives a considerable passenger 
traffic to the routes thither at first, but afterward for 
some time very little, but a rapidly growing freight 
traffic. The immigrants are nearly all poor. They 
restrict themselves very closely to the necessities of 
life, and travel, when once they have got to their 
farms, is nota necessity ; but the shipment of produce 
and the forwarding of supplies are. And what travel- 
ing they do is for the most part near their homes. 
This 


is a phenomenon often observed, There is a 
rush of immigrants to a certain quarter; the 
roads leading thither are crowded with passen- 


gers and the lumber and supplies needed for estab- 
lishing them on farms, The rush ceases, the district 
being perhaps pretty well occupied, and there follows 
very great dullness in the passenger traffic of the roads 
that recently were so busy; alsoa material decrease in 
the westward shipments, but a rapidly growing east- 


ward movement of freight, a very large part of which 
goes to increase the traffic of perhaps half a dozen 
more roads between it and the  sea-board. 
But it is. only when the new settler has got 
a little ahead in the world that he indulges 





in railroad traveling even near home, and it is when 
he feels himself rich,or when some unusual event 
occurs, that he indulges himself, or any of his family, 
with a visit to his old home, which is likely to be the 
first time when he has occasion to use any other than 
his local road. And this leads to another consideration, 
which is, that traveling is very largely a luxury, and 
not one of the elements of production, like freight 
transportation. It is no measure whatever of the 
activity of a people in production. The Russian Men- 
nonites who have settled in the Far West of late years 
will probably not travel on the average ten miles a 
year by rail ; but they will be among the most active 
producers in the country ; a single family may deliver 
50 or even 100 tons of freight at the nearest station, to 
be carried very likely 4,500 miles, by rail and water, 
before it is finally consumed, and so making a freight 
traffic of 225,000 to 450,000 ton miles, with perhaps 
not asingle passenger mile. 

Now, the growth of population and production in 
this country is greater in the Far West than elsewhere, 
and before 1879 was very much greater there—was 
considerable there when there was little or no increase 
in production in the East. Production there implies 
a relatively very great amount of  transporta- 
tion. The lines which the Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Chicago & Northwestern are building in Dakota 
are some 700 miles from Lake Michigan, 1,700 from 
New York, and 4,500 from Liverpool. The wheat 
grown on it will largely go to Liverpool, or still farther. 
Evidently the 80-acre field brought under cultivation 
there will require much more transportation than one 
in New York or Ohio or Illinois, Thus it is that 
freight transportation in this country increases much 
more rapidly than freight production. The new pro- 
duction requires very much more than the average 
amount of transportation. Of the increase of popu- 
lation this is not true. The resident of Dakota does 
nv! need to do much more traveling than the resident 
of New York. And, being poorer, once having got 
there, for several years he will be likely actually 
to do less, and during that time the railroads between 
Chicago and the East will sell very few tickets to Da- 
kota people. 

But, traveling being to a great extent a luxury, we 
should expect it to increase when the country is pros- 
perous. And there is an indication of that in the table 
above. A large number of roads show an increase in 


passenger traffic in 1879 over 1878, and probably 
more of them would do so if the year des- 
ignated as 1879 were the calendar year. But 


for most of the roads reporting it; is not, but one end 
ing in that year—for many the year ending with Sep- 
tember, for several the year ending with June, and for 
a few a year ending with an earlier month. Now the 
indications are that the date of the revival of passenger 
traffic must be put about the first of September or 
October of 1879. There had been a very general re- 
covery of prosperity for a year before, but after 
sO many years of depression it became the habit 
of the community to act conservatively, and, more- 
over, though the return of prosperity that year was 
shown by the general opening of long closed factories, 
and the full employment of workmen, it was not a 
year of great profits to any class. But the following 
year has been to not a fewa year of exceptionally large 
income, and the result is shown in the very much 
greater consumption of luxuries, as every jeweler and 
grocer can testify, and also as the returns of the 
current year will show, we are sure, a decided growth 
in passenger traffic. 7 

We have not, however, many figures to support this 
statement, except the almost universal increase in total 
railroad earnings, passenger earnings being rarely re- 
ported separately till the close of the year; and of 
course there may be a large increase in total earnings 
(and often has been) while passenger earnings remain 
stationary. But something may be gathered from the 
reports of a single road, the New York Central & Hud- 
son River, which is by far the greatest passenger carrier 
of the trunk lines,and asa trunk line may be supposed to 
reflect the condition of passenger traffic for a large part 
of the country, though on most roads probably, as the 
first table indicates, passenger traffic began to recover 
earlier. Now for the ten months of its fiscal year end- 
ing with July, the passenger earnings of this road com- 
pare as follows 
months of the previous year: 


Per cent. Per cent 


of Inc. of Ine, in 

1879-80. 1878-79. or Dec, Freight, 
October............ $646,784 $654,665 Dec. 1.0 14.5 
November...... 570,164 531,619 Ine. 7.3 15.5 
December.......... 469,067 475,173 Dec. Ve 36.3 
JANUATY........00- 471,729 419,472 Inc. 12.4 41.0 
February.......... 428,927 366,053 “ 17.0 bee. 1.8 
i ncs+ senweves 459,435 408.0333 ¥ 12.6 Inc. 20.1 
Ses 465,662 412,946 “ 12.8 28.6 
St aaa 503,693 445,975 “13.0 15.3 
June... 538,662 464,407. “ 16.0 49.8 
MEE oscac0e seovess 600,900 523,268 15.0 32.3 
Ten months. .....$5,155,023 $4,701,599 Inc. 9.6 24.4 
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It appears from this that the passenger earnings on 
this road hardly begun to increase until January, and 
in January it is questionable whether there would 
have been any increase but for the snow blockade 
in 1879, which made the earnings exceptionally 
small that year. Yet, in these months of almost 
stationary passenger earnings, freight earnings in- 
creased very largely every month. But beginning 
with February the increase in passenger earnings 
has been just as decided and much more 
regular than, that in freight earnings, though not so 
great. And this increase in passenger earnings is more 
in proportion to the increase of traftic than in the case 
of freight. The largest branch of the freight traffic, 
the through shipments eastward, have paid much 
higher rates this year than last, and the increase of 
earnings on this account must have been very large on 
this road. But passenger unfortunately, 
are as much demoralized ever, a very 
considerable fraction of them going to middle men or 
being otherwise sacrificed. Some of the great increases 
in the freight earnings are doubtless due very largely 
to the difference in rates. In June, for instance, near- 
ly all carried through east was on the basis of 10 to 15 
cents per 100 Ibs, from Chicago to New York ; this year 
30 and 35 cents were the lowest rates. Nosuch changes 
have affected the passenger earnings. 

We regard = this passenger — traftic 
as an especially significant sign of the times—as 


as, 


rates, 


is 


recovery of 
an unmistakable sign of greater general prosperity. 
It has to a certain extent been caused by the increase 
in immigration, it is true, and that part is not the re- 
sult of the better incomes of Aimericans, though it has 
its own anda very important significance, But the 
larger part of it, doubtless, is due to the growth of or- 
dinary first-class travel, owing to more active business 
and to the easier circumstances of the people, and may 
be expected to continue so long as this general pros- 
perity continues. 


The German Railroad Administration. 


The organization of the administration of the great 
Prussian state railroad system has recently been modified, 
partly with a view to suit it to the greatly enlarged system 
of the government due to its recently acquiring many im- 
portant lines, and partly, doubtless, to render it generally 
more effective. It is worth attention and study here, be- 
cause the whole subject of railroad organization and 
administration unsettled in this country, and prin- 
ciples governing them are scarcely recognized; while in Prus- 
sia the art of official administration has been a subject of 
study and experiment for nearly a century, and of state 
railroad administration for forty years, and in many im- 
portant particulars great success has been attained—faith- 
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fulness, accuracy, honesty and thoroughness, being charac- 
teristics of the whole Prussian civil service, including its 
railroad service. The methods followed would doubtless be 
considered intolerably clumsy and indirect to American 
railroad men, but that will not prevent our learning some- 
thing from their plan of organization. 

The Prussian state railroad system, at the time this organ- 
ization was adopted, included about 9,400 miles of railroad. 
As the plan of organization shows, the head of the whole 
system and the person primarily responsible for its manage- 
meut is the Minister of Public Works. Under him are the 
* directories,” each of which has a railroad system of its own; 
very recently there were ten such directories, each having 
generally about a thousanc miles of road, though one had 
1,600 and one than 400. These directories are 
not at all like one of our boards of directors, except that they 
exercise some of the same powers, but they are professional 
railroad men, and exercise duties similar to those of the 
general officers of one of our railroads. The one appointed 
President has almost unlimited control under the Minister, 
and assigns duties to his co-directors. 


less 


They are, however, 
appointed usually because of qualifications in certain special 
departments, so that one of them will supervise the machin- 
ery department, one the train service, one the accounting 
department, ete. 

Under each directory are several * operating bureaux,” as 
we have called them (Betricbsaemter). If we consider the 
field of German “ directory” equal] to that of one of our large 
railroads, then we must compare the department of an * op- 
erating bureau” with our * division.” In length they seem 
not to be greatly different, as the length under the jurisdic- 
tion of a single ‘operating bureau,” so far as we have 


been able to ascertain, has not greatly exceeded 100 
miles. But the German operating bureau consists 





of a whole staff of officers, sufficient to work a railroad inde_ 
| pendently, and so far as we bave been able to learn its juris. 
| diction usually extends over a line or lines forming in many 
| respects @ little system of itself, rather than a mere section 
of along line. Here again the head of the bureau is the re- 
| sponsible officer, by whom the other members have their 
duties allotted them, though they form together a sort of 


| council, like a board of directors. 
| The arrangement 1s favorable to the cultivation of local 
| traffic and attention to local requirements which may be 
| overlooked when there is but one general staff for one or two 
thousand miles of railroad. 
The German system of administration through many dil 


ferent directories has been much praised as avoiding the 
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evils of too great centralization, and making officials under 
the Minister to a great extent independent and responsible. 
To Americans, however, the officers of the directories will 
appear very much hampered, and deprived of much of the 
initiative and independence here regarded necessary to suc- 
cessful railroad administration. Much, apparently, depends 
on the disposition of the Minister, who may meddle very 
little if he so chooses. 

But one thing in this plan should receive general approval. 
jt assumes to establish as definitely as possible just what any 
given official may do on his own responsibility, and what he 
must consult his superiors about. How many American 
railroad officers feel sure of the limits of their own authority ¢ 
How many, when the time for rapid decision and action 
comes, are held back by the feeling that if the event is unfor- 
tunate their superior will condemn them for not con- 
sulting him, though if the step is not taken and 
it afterward appears that it would have been advantageous, 
the same superior would be just as ready to complain be- 
cause they did not “take the responsibility.” It is fre- 
quently a great help to know what one is authorized to do. 
There is work enough in deciding what ought to be done, 
without adding to it by having to consider whether it can 
be done independently, or must be referred to the superin- 
tendent or general manager or president. . 

The German administration provides a very large number 
of officers, and does its work in a very regular and system- 
atic way, with a vast deal of what seems to us entirely un- 
necessary work, There is not the slightest probability that 
there will ever be anything like it on our railroads; but it 
has certain qualities which deserve attention, especially by 
those who have the management of some of the immense rail- 
road systems that are growing up. It is not likely that 


the largest of these can be properly managed by 
one general staff, if the general officers give the 
attention to details that they do on_ smaller 


systems. If they do not, then there is a pressing need that 
there should be another set of officers to attend to these de- 
tails, and watch over the development of individual mem- 
bers of the great system. We believe ita mistake to sup- 
pose that one company with three thousand miles of railroad 
heeds fewer officers than two companies with 1,500 miles 
each. It needs only half as many heads of departments, 
perhaps, but more rather than fewer subordinates are re- 
quired to keep the work as well done and to keep the gene- 
ral officers informed of it and preserve the requisite checks. 





The New Chicago Apportionment. 


The new Chicago apportionment has been made public in 
detail, and the percentages of the several roads compared 
with those of the old apportionment are as follows : 


Freight. Live 

New. Old, stock 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.........-ceeesesseeeeee 10 i 6 
Michigan Central ........2..scccecsccectsevers 26 31 26 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ............. 23 26 36 
Pittsburgh, Ft, Wayne & Chicago............. 2 25 26 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis............. 10 10 F 
Balers B@ OMG s os ce rccvicsins stivovecsescs 8 8 6 


The live stock apportionment was made a few months ago 
conditional on the Grand Trunk’s entering the arrangement, 
and the recent decision of the arbitrators is simply a con- 
firmation of that conditional award. This apportionment 
covers all shipments since May. The Grand ‘Trunk since 
that time bas been authorized to get whatever it could at full 
rates, and report. What it obtained will not be much differ- 
ent from what was awarded to it. But no transfers 
have been made for a long time, and considerable 
ones are needed to give some of the roads their 
proper percentages to date, and the ‘‘ evening” ought to be 
done before there is another change in the tariff. 

It will be seen that of the 10 per cent. of freight awarded 
to the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 5 per cent. comes from the 
Michigan Central, 3 from the Lake Shore, and 2 from the 
Fort Wayne. As we noted last week, the shipments of the 
year ending with May last, at the current rate through to 
New York, would have yielded $12,800,000, and every 1 
per cent. of it, therefore, $128,000. The Michigan Central’s 
share of the rate is about 80 per cent., and the 5 per cent. of 
freight which it loses may therefore be estimated equivalent 
to $192,000 of gross earnings. Most of the live stock that 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk gets must also come out of it. 
The & per cent, taken from the Michigan Central and the 
Lake Shore was carried east of Buffalo chiefly by the New 
York 


Central and the Erie, and they will both 
lose—the Central most. But even if it had 
the whole of the 8 per cent. and it all went 


to New York (and a very large share of it goes to New 
England), its earnings from this amount at the current rates 
would be but about $480,000, which is about 114 per cent. 
of this road’s income for the current year, and not more 
than its increase of earnings in a single month this year. 
The Pennsylvania’s loss over the whole line between Chicago 
and New York would be $256,000 in a year. All these esti- 
mates of quantities are on the basis of the lowest—the grain 
and flour—rates, and the lowest rates of this year at that— 
but not by any means the lowest rates of last year. Still, 
for the year ending with May last the grain rats doubtless 
averaged more than 30 cents; for nearly four months it was 
40 cents, and this will more than make up for the time from 
May till Aug. 25, during which it was slowly climbing from 
about 10 cents to 30 cents. But it will not be safe to calcu- 
late that the average rate will be as high hereaf- 
ter. The price of grain is low, and _ though 
it moving forward in greater quantities than 
in any previous year, the vessels on the lakes are not so 
occupied as to enable them to get hign rates; and until 
navigation closes their rates will limit the rates which the 
railroads will be able to_get for grain. Then next season 
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after navigation opens there will be a good many new 
vessels on the lakes, and it is extremely douhtful whether a 
80-cent rate can be had then. On the whole, we think the 
railroads will be doing very well if they get an average 
rate of 30 cents on grain for the current crop year and 
thereafter under ordinary circumstances. The great bulk of 
the other through east-hound freight pays five cents more 
per hundred, and the freight traffic is not going to stop 
growing by any means; so the figures given above as the 
earnings of a given percentage of the Chicago traffic are 
doubtless considerably within the truth. 

In live stock, the Lake Shore, it will beseen, has much the 
largest share. It carries to nearly every important live- 
stock market in the East, including Pittsburgh since the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was completed, which no other Chi- 
cago road does. The Baltimore & Ohio’s share, a year ago or 
more, was taken from the Pennsylvania chiefly, just as now 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk’s share is taken mostly from 
the Michigan Central. 

Belgian Railroads in 1878. 

The reports of the Belgian state railroads show that at 
the end of 1878 there were in its tracks 4,834,916 wooden 
ties, 3,957,417 of which had been treated with some preserv- 
ative. There were also 11,244 iron ties. All but 2,007 ties 
of the treated ties were creosoted by the Bethell process. The 
average cost of the ties laid in 1878 was $1.04 for oak 
and 47 cents for spruce, and the average cost of creosoting 
was 13 cents for oak and 31 cents for spruce, making the 
average cost of a preserved tie $1.17 for oak and 78 cents 
for spruce, At the close of 1878 out of a total length of 
5,710 miles of rails (not track) inits roads, only 2,355 miles 
were of steel. 

The average number of miles run by a freight car on these 
roads in 1878 was 5,947; of a passenger train car, 23,104 
miles; of a locomotive, 19,000 miles. The average number of 
cars per express passenger train was 10.4; per ordinary 
passenger train, 9.8; per freight, 25. The average receipt 
per train mile was $1.28; the expense, 77 cents; the profit, 
51 cents. The average number of passenger: per car was 9, 
per passenger train, 70.51—the latter much larger than the 
average in this country, which is not more than 50, The 
average passenger journey was only 1214 miles, and 22. 
per cent. of the seats were occupied on the average. 

The average actual load of loaded freight cars was 6.17 
tons, of freight trains, almost exactly 100 tons (99.96) of 
2,000 lbs., and the average distance freight was hauled was 
43.7 miles. The average load was 42 per cent. of the capac- 
ity of the freight cars. 

Of the passengers, less than 5 percent. were first-class, but 
they yielded 1914 per cent. of the passenger earnings ; 13 per 
cent. were second-class, yielding 22%{ per cent. of the earn- 
ings, and 82 per cent. were third-class, yielding nearly 58 
per cent. of the earnings. The average receipt per pas- 
senger was only 15 cents; the average receipt per 
passenger per mile, 1.16 cents—the lowest in the 
world, probably, except on some of the East Indian 
railroads. Nearly 60 per cent. of the whole passenger 
mileage is on round-trip tickets or at other reduced rates. 
The average receipt per passenger per mile for passengers 
traveling at full rates was 1.46 cents, while about 7 per 
cent, of the whole passenger mileage was made by passen- 
gers riding on various kinds of commutation tickets at the 
average rate of only 0,4 cent per mile, and traveling 
an average distance of 8.7 miles. 

The average rate per ton per mile was 1.4 cents, while 
the average in the state of New York the same year was 
0.999 cent. 

The earnings of the state system per mile of road were 
$18,217, 1854 per cent. of which was from passengers, and 
81¢ per cent. from express, baggage, etc., carried on passen- 
ger trains. 

The expenses were 59.8 per cent. of the receipts, leaving 
the net earnings $7,904 per mile. The state in 1878 worked 
1,372 miles of road; and the same year 919 miles in Belgium 
were worked by fifteen different companies, one of which 
had 280 miles and one 100 miles of road, but no other so 
much, and eleven had 40 miles or less. The average gross 
receipts of these companies were $7,718 per mile (not three- 
fifths of the state railroads’ receipts), the percentage of ex- 
penses 5644, and the net earnings $3,340 per mile, 

Taking the whole railroad system of the country together, 
there were 173 persons killed aad 458 injured on it in 1878; 
four of the killed and 20 of the injured were. passengers, 78 
killed and 215 injured, employés, and 91 killed and 50 in- 
jured, other persons. One passenger out of 4,351,535 was 
killed or injured on the state railroads; one out of 6,659,329 
on the companies’ railroads. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Utah & Northern,—Extended from Red Rock, Montana, 
northward 15 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

South Florida,—This road is twenty-two miles long, from 
Sanford, Fla., to Orlando, being 6 miles more than hereto- 
fore noted. Gauge, 3 feet. 

St. Paul & Duluth.—The Taylor’s Falls Branch is com- 
pleted from Wyoming, Minn., eastward to Centre City, 11 
tiles. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—The Chicago & Dakota line is 
extended from Huron, Dak., west 62 miles. 

Northern Pacific.—Track has been laid to a point one 
hundred and five miles west of Bismarck, Dak., an extension 
of 5 miles. 
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Louisiana Western.—Completed by laying track from the 
Mermenteau River, La., eastward 15 miles. 

New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway.—Completed from 
Fresh Pond, N. Y., southeast to Rockaway Beach, 12 miles, 

Richmond & Allegheny.—Track is laid from Powhatan 
Furnace, Va., to Maiden’s Adventure, 23 miles. 

This is a total of 149 miles of new railroad, making 2,853 
miles thus far this year, against 1,476 miles reported at the 
same time in 1879, 1,049 miles in 1878, 1,013 miles in 1877, 
1,253 miles in 1876, 614 miles in 1875, 962 miles in 1874, 
2,252 miles in 1873, and 3,962 miles in 1872. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S EARNINGS, just reported 
for July, show a continuation of the large increase of this 
year. All lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for that month 
show an increase of 24 per cent. in gross and of 30 per cent. 
in net earnings. July was a bad month for earnings last 
year, though the traffic was large. August was better, and 
it can hardly be expected that the increase will continue so 
large hereafter. 

For the seven months ending with July this company has 
an increase of 25%{ per cent. in gross and of 3714 in net earn- 
ings. The amount of increase in the latter is no less than 
$2,550,000, which is equivalent to 3.7 per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock. But in addition to this, the stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania get the benefit of the immense increase in the 
profits of its vast svstem of leased lines west of Pittsburgh 
and Erie, which for the seven months amount to $2,035,000, 
which is nearly 3 per cent. more. 

The increase on the New York Central for the same seven 
months was 21.2 per cent., against the Pennsylvania’s 25.8; 
the difference, considering the revival in the iron industry, 
from which the Pennsylvania largely profits, is natural. The 
Pennsylvania, however, profits by every addition to the net 
earnings of its vast system of leased lines, which go into the 
pockets not of the stockholders of the leased companies but 
into those of the lessee. The New York Central has no cor- 
responding property, which, likely to reduce the lessee’s 
dividends in very bad times, increases them greatly in very 
good times. 


WatTeR RATES have changed considerably during the past 
two weeks. We reported them Aug. 11 as 7 cents a bushel 
for wheat and 6!% for corn per bushel by lake from Chicago 
to Buffalo, 54 for wheat and 514 for corn by canal from 
Buffalo to New Yurk, and 814d. by steam from New York 
to Liverpool. At the end of a week, they had fallen to5and 
4\¢ cents by lake, and to about 6!¢d. by ocean, the canal 
rates remaining stationary. Wednesday of this week (Aug. 
25) the quotations were: 514 cents for wheat and 5 for corn, 
by lake from Chicago or Milwaukee to Buffalo ; 6% for 
wheat and 6 for corn, by canal from Buffalo to New York, 
and 614d. per 60 lbs. for grain, by steam from New York to 
Liverpool. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course on the Stresses in Bridge and Roof Trusses, 
Arched Ribs and Suspension Trusses; prepared for the 
department of civil engineering at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. By William H. Burr, C.E. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1880. 8vo, pp. 344 and xii plates. 

When a bridge is to be designed there are three very dis- 
tinct problems that engage the attention of the engineer. 
First is to be deterrnined the character and amount of the 
traffic which will be likely to pass over it, the best lengths 
of the spans, their widths and depths, the general form and 
proportions of the skeleton trusses, and the position of the 
roadway relative to the chords. Secondly, the stresses on 
the various members are to be computed. And thirdly, all 
the parts are to be proportioned and arranged so as to safely 
bear for an indefinite time the stresses due to the traffic. 
The second of these problems is very easy compared with 
the others, for its solution depends only on the application of 
simple principles of statics to the assumed data. The deter- 
mination of the proper data, with the subsequent designing 
of the cross sections and joints and arrangement of the floor 
system in all their details, is a very difficult matter, re- 
quiring for its successful execution 
inventive talent and judgment. 
the structure be built so as to be safe, but it should 
be done at the least expense, and the designer must 
never for a moment lose sight of the question 
of economy of material and construction. It is not an 
easy task to impress considerations of economy upon young 
students who have real responsibility in  con- 
nection with the questions discussed. Yet it does 
seem as if one of the great faults of technical edu- 
cation in this country is that the methods of instructicn 
tend so little in that direction. Books on the strength cf 
materials are used that contain scarcely a reference to the 
sizes and proportions of shape iron found in the market. 
Books on bridges are used that give nota single line con- 
cerning their cost. The student knows how to make adraw- 
ing of a skew arch, but he very rarely understands how his 
drawing could be used to make the templates and cut tke 
stones, while concerning the relative cost of cutting differert 
shapes and qualities he knows nothing whatever. 

The book before us, as its title shows, deals mainly with 
the determination of stresses. There are 104 pages on ordi« 
nary bridge and roof trusses, 99 on draw-bridges, 50 on iron 
arches, and 34 on suspension bridges. At the end is a chap- 
ter of 35 pages on the details of construction. As the re- 
marks above indicate, we do not like the plan of the work, 
because it treats so fully of stresses and so little of the 
other problems of bridge design. We think the average 
polytechnic student will be more benefited by carefully 
working out the details of the members and joints for a 
simple truss than by reading the theory of swing bridges 
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and arched ribs. But the book itself, regarded 
as a book on strains, is an excellént one. It is 
carefully written and the subject is treated thoroughly 
and well. Both algebraic and graphic methods are pre- 
sented, while the prominence is given to the former. A sin- 
gle algebraic method is not rigidly followed, but often two 
or more are given, so that one may serve as a check on the 
others. Methods are everywhere made subordinate to prin- 
ciples, and for a student no better plan can be followed, 
since if he be well grounded in fundamental principles he 
can originate his own methods. The section on draw-bridges 
will prove of especial value to advanced students and bridge 
engineers; it is indeed the only presentation of that impor- 
tant subject which is at all suitable to put before a class, 
The short chapter on the details of construction is a good 
one as far as it goes, but it should have most certainly in- 
cluded Gordon’s formula for struts, and some account of the 
new German methods for proportioning members according 
to the range of the stresses to which they are subjected. The 
theory of the suspension cable and its stiffening truss is given 
in a simple and yet comprehensive manner. There are 
doubtless many instructors of engineering who will welcome 
such a carefully prepared and exhaustive book on the deter- 
mination of strains. 





A Modern Lake Freight Steamer. 


The Chicago Tribune gives the following description of the 
** Hiawatha,” one of the latest additions to the class of ves- 
sels that seems likely to prevail hereafter in the grain carry- 
ing trade—namely, propellers adapted to towing a com- 
panion sailing vessel : 

The improvements adopted in building this new vessel 
entitle her toa notice at some length from The Tribune. 
She is intended for towing barges, and carrying a large 
cargo herself. The dimensions are as follows: Length, ex- 
treme, 250 ft.; of keel, 236 ft.; beam, 36 ft.; lower hold, 12 
ft.; between decks, 7 ft. 6in., with two full decks, accom- 
modation forcastle, and poop. The engines are double high 
pressure condensing, 36 in. bore by 46 in. stroke, furnished 
with steam from two large independent boilers situated be- 
tween decks. The propeller wheel is 1114 ft. diameter. The 
machinery is very compact in arrangement, and located as 
close aft as possible. The fuel is stored ina room forward of 
the boilers between decks, and the cargo is admitted under 
all in the lower hold right up to the engine-room bulkhead. 
There are five bulkheads in the hold, built so as to increase 
the strength and security of the hold. Sail is spread from 
three schooner-rigged masts, and there is a fourth for derrick 
nses near the smoke-stacks. To facilitate performance and 
managemen‘ at sea there is provided a moderate-sized centre- 
board located abaft the foremast. 

The captain’s cabin, rooms for officers who navigate the 
ship, as well as for seamen, are forward, under and upon a 
forecastle-deck which extends well aft. From the top of the 
pilot-house, which is situated upon this deck, a bridge is 
built at each side out to the sides of the vessel, thus affording 
the officer handling her the very best means of seeing his 
way. The dining-hall, engineer’s rooms, and those for men 
in his department are aft under a poop-deck, very snug and 
comfortable. Several new and original features may be ob- 
served in the outfit and tackle, one of the most important 
consisting in the arrangement of the blocks for the steering 
chains forward instead of aft, as usual. The new arrange- 
ment saves the overhauling and wear of the wire tiller-rope 
at least ten feet in placing the rudder from amidship to hard 
over at either side. Besides this, the chains and blocks are 
in close view of the officer in charge. The tiller-chains play 
over a brass casting on the barrel of the wheels titted to 
catch and hold the links. Another excellent device is for 
facilitating the towing of vessels, and consists of a winch 
with clamp attachment to secure the wire tow-line on board, 
and of a reel to reel it in on the steamer, instead of hauling 
it inon the towed vessel in the usual fashion. The tow- 
winch is also fitted with a coil of springs four feet long to 
supply elasticity to the line when needed in a sea-way, and 
tie whole apparatus is secured to the tow-post, which in turn 
is strongly secured to the steamer’s sides well forward by 
heavy iron rods and straps. 

The counter and stern of the ‘‘ Hiawatha” show a marked 
departure from the usual form of lakesteamer. The counter 
springs from about the eleven-foot draft and inclines aft 
with an upward turn to the height of upper deck, where an 
angle is made with the stern, which is circular and has but 
little rake. ‘This new form gives increased strength to resist 
the blows of the sea, which are much greet under certain 
circumstances, upon the counters and sterns of vessels en- 
gaged in towing, than upon those free to rise with the 
waves. 

Another original feature of the ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ may be s2en 
npon going on board. This consists in dropping the sheer of 
the decks forward and uft, so that they are nearly straight 
from end to end. Outwardly the hull has a good degree of 
sheer, but inwardly there is only sufficient to run the water 
to the secuppers. The hatches of the upper deck are very 
numerous: about half of them extend nearly from side to 
side for the better accommodation of ore-chutes and elevator 
legs, and the easier trimming of cargoes. There are coam- 
ings to the lower-deck hatches, and the hatches consist of 
planks that may be taken up or put down at pleasure. Every 
facility has been adopted for the speedy handling of cargoes, 
even to the providing of iron discharging barrels, by means 
of which all bulk cargoes may be hoisted from the ho d, rolled 
on tramways, and delivered by force of gravity 
at almost any distance from the vessel. When emptied these 
barrels may be rolled back to the vessel. This ingenious 
invention is due to the study and experiments of Capt. 
Alexander McDougal, the commander of the ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
who is well known for his success in devices to work ship. 
This steamer is built of white oak, and is of unusual strength, 
being iron-strapped outside, The frames are 21 in, from 
centres of six-inch flitch. The bottom is filled in with six- 
inch floors between the frames, reaching from bilge to bilge. 
The keelsons are 10 by 14 in., placed one foot apart from 
bilge to bilge in continuous lines from end to end. The 
cargo-floor is laid crosswise upon these keelsons, thus secur- 
ing ample space for water below the cargo should the vessel 
spring a leak. The bilge-strakes inside and outside are 7 
in. thick. The ceiling up the sides is 6 in., while the plank- 
ing outside is 5 in. thick, with upper and lower wall or 
fender strakes of 6 in. thickness. The lower-deck beams are 
9 by 10, the upper-deck beams 6 by 9, without carlins 
between. 

_The ‘* Hiawatha ” is owned by Capt. Thomas Wilson and 
Upson, Walters & Co., of Cleveland. She cost $100,000, 
and was designed and built by Linn & Craig, of Gibraltar, 
Mich. The machinery is from the Dry-Dock Engine Works 
of Detroit. She will doubtless prove to be one of the very 
best business vessels on the lakes, 





Work at the Paterson Locomotive Shops. 





The Paterson (N. J.) Press of Aug. 21 has the tollowing in- 
teresting notes concerning the three locomotive shops in that 
city: 


There is business enough at the locomotive shops to keep 
them busy for months to come. At Rogers’ they have an en- 
gine on the floor for the Atlantic & Great Western, one of the 
order for 25 heavy engines very like the new Erie freight 
locomotives. Of the Erie order for five heavy freights, re- 
ceived at the same time that Grant received an order for 10 
and Brooks for 15, two have been built and shipped, the sec- 
ond yesterday, and all are under way. They will probably 
be completed and shipped next week. There are five or six 
engines on the floor in this shop all the time, and although 
they they have not been turned out very fast until within a 
few days, now that they have begun to complete them they 
will be turned out rapidly. here are a number of 
others to build at this shop, besides the 30 above noted, 
among the rest several for a Texas road and a number for 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, two of which, mag- 
nificent engines, were shipped this week, the second one yes- 
terday. This shop is now in full operation, though more 
first-class mechanics could be employed: but not unless they 
were strictly first-class. In fact, though there are mechanics 
enough to fully man all the shops, there is a lack of the best 
class of workmen, and it is remarked by those who are con- 
versant with such matters that we have not been making 
them of late, not as in years gone by. Workmen, skilled and 
unskilled, wear out, die, remove; and to repair the waste 
there should be others constantly learning. There having 
been but a partial operation so long that but very few men 
learned in the past years, hence the scarcity. And it is said 
that there is little disposition shown to teach green hands 
now. Many of the men working at the shops, at Rogers’ es- 
pecially, are Cubans and Mexicans, who develop a great 
aptitude for mechanics. 

At Grant’s, the order for 10 heavy Eries, received at the 
same time as the Rogers’ five, has long since been filled and 
now they have another order, or a balance of the first, for 10 
or 15 more for the Erie, making 50 in all, which was the 
number proposed to have built. But at Grant’s there is a 
deal of work abead of this latter order, and there is no 
especial hurry, for there is ample time until January, for 
both shops to finish their Erie orders; the same time is 
given to the Danforth Works to fill their order for the 10 
standard passenger locomotives for the Erie. At these 
works there is a great ogg and there is all taat can be 
done for months to come. The machine-building portion of 
the works is also in full blast, with plenty to do. At Grant’s 
there is no little speculation over the possible success of the 
queer locomotive briefly described recently. This is being 
built for the inventor, a Kentuckian, we believe, as an ex- 
periment, the claim being that it will achieve great speed ; 
work on this is progressing rapidly. The boiler is an ordi- 
nary one, without peculiarity. This strange engine will 
stand up hke a double deckes and what with the clevation 
of the engine’s cab, up by the smoke-stack, and the immense 
height of the machinery anyway, one set of driving wheels 
on top of another, and all that, we would not care to be the 
man to drive it. It has been suggested that the inventor be 

placed up in the second story or attic, and then if any one is 

urt it will be the party who is respensible for its construc- 
tion. The connecting-rods, inste of leading downward 
from the piston to the driving-wheels in this engine, will 
reach upward to the first drivers, atop of the second drivers. 
We believe the first are to make but one revolution to the 
latter’s three, or thereabouts. There is much claimed for 
the engine in the way of speed, and good mechanics approve 
of the principle in part, but shake their heads over the great 
friction that must be caused by such a gearing. There is to 
be a hydraulic pressure brought to bear in some way on the 
top drivers to press them to the others beneath, so that the 
adhesion may be sufficient to drive the latter. 

The tollowing will show the total number of locomotives 
turned out at all the shops in the first six months of the years 
1879 and 1880, which will serve for a comparison : 
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The above shows a great gain this year over last. There 
was a time in March last when, as now, in the latter part of 
July and first of August, a deal of new work was undertaken 
and engines were not turned out so fast for a time; but after 
a start was made on the new orders they were rolled out 
rapidly. If all goes well, it will be very like that when the 
Erie and the Atlantic & Great Western engines begin to 
come forth finished. Last month (July) 22 locomotives were 
shipped, and this. month but 13, so far. Usually it is ex- 
pected, when all goes well, to complete one at the shops on 
each working day, taking one with another. 

The large engine shipped this week for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road, from Danforth’s, was the first 
of its class ever built m Paterson. It looks a monster, and is 
among the largest built ; but the chief feature about it is 
that, through an application of Wooten’s patent boiler, in- 
cluding fire box, this locomotive will burn what is known as 
culm, or ‘‘ buckwheat,” the dust arising from the manipula- 
tion of voal and of which there are actually mountains in 
the coal regions in the vicinity of the mines, The great 
difficulty is to get rid of it. There is no value to it, and it 
will be readily understood what an advantage it is to have 
engines that will burn this stuff, and especially so to the 
os seceding Lackawanna & Western road, which runs right 
into the mines, so that this dust can be procured without 
either labor or cost. The inventor of this peculiar fire box 
is J. E. Wooten, General Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, and the invention is already in use in 
engines on his own road and on the Delaware, Lackawana & 
Western. The engine shipped this week was tie first of an 
order for five of the same class, all to be made with boilers 
and fire-box after Wooten’s design. 


Prize for an Improved Cattle Car. 

At the meeting of the American Humane Association, in 
Chicago, in October, 1879, it was resolved to offer a prize 
for an improved cattle car in which animals can 
lie down and can be watered and fed on their journey 
to market. The sum of 85,000 has been subscribed 
for this prize, and nearly all of it paid in and deposited 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston. The follow- 
ing judges have been selected to award the prize: 
Edwin Lee Brown, President of the Association ; John B. 
Winslow, of Boston ; A. Kimball, General Superintendent 





of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Wm. Monroe, of 


— 


Brighton, Mass., and E, T. Jeffery, General Superintendent 
of the Illinois Central. These judges have issued a circular 
stating the conditions under which the prize will be awarded, 
as follows: 


We desire to say that competitors will take out patents 
for their inventions, before submitting them to us, or not, as 
each shall choose ; but we must be fully satisfied of the legal 
title of a claimant to his invention, before awarding to him 
the prize, or any part thereof ; and he must also convey to 
the American Humane Association, or to such persons as its 
Executive Committee shall designate, a patent for the” 
United States and Canada of the invention, which shall be 
satisfactory to said committee, before any part of the prize- 
money will be due to him. 

As models and plans may be seen by others than our- 
selves while in our possession, we suggest, as a precaution- 
ary measure, that each inventor file a caveat at the United 
States Patent Office before sending them to us. 

We do not prescribe the size or the internal arrangement 
of the needed car ; but among plans which meet the condi- 
tions, that will have the preference which can most readily 
and cheaply be adapted to the cattle-car now in use, Of 
course, also, that car which can be most easily adapted to 
the transportation of other live animals and merchandise, if 
in other respects satisfactory, will have our preference. 

We reserve the right to withhold any award, if, in our 
judgment, no plan shall be offered which fairly meets the 
requirements. 

e reserve the right also of dividing the $5,000 into two 
or more prizes to different inventors, if we shall think that 
the end in view by the American Humane Association re- 
quires it. All the reasonable legal expenses which shall be 
incurred by us in determining the originality and validity 
of the patents of successful competitors will be deducted 
from the prize awarded each. 

It seems to us just to require, and we do require, that all 
express and other expenses upon packages or boxes sent to 
us shall be prepaid. All models and plans will have reason- 
able care while in our possession at Chicago, but will be at 
the risk of each owner. 

After our decision has Leen reached, each article will be 
returned to its owner in the manner he shall direct, and at 
his risk and expense. It is also required that all letters sent 
to the judges, to which answers are expected, shall contain 
the ay ed stamp for the reply. 

Our decision will be reached as soon after the first day of 
October next as we shall find practicable, and will be com- 
municated to the Executive Committee of the American 
Humane Association immediately thereafter. The judges 
name Oct, 1, 1880, rather than six months after the issuing 
of this circular, because the fact that such an offer would be 
made was widely published in the scientific, mechanical and 
other newspapers in this and other countries immediately 
after the passage of the vote of the Humane Association in 
October last ; and that it has been very widely known and 
considered by inventors, is shown by the fact that already 
more than 300 persons have given their names to the Asso- 
ciation as competitors for the prize, and have their plans 
ready to send us, 

We think that personal interviews with competitors or their 
friends are wholly unnecessary, and we shall make up our 
judgment from the models or plans, and the descriptions that 
accompany them. Of course we reserve the right to call for 
written explanations in any case where it shall seem to us 
necessary. 

All competitors for the prize are required to send their 
models and plans, with full descriptions, to Edwin Lee 
Brown, northwest corner Clinton and Jackson streets, Chi- 
cago, LiL, as early as may suit their convenience ; but not 
later than the first day of October next. All communica- 
tions, also, in regard to the prize should be addressed to Mr, 
Brown, as above. 


Examination for Color-Blindness in Connecticut, 


A correspondent of the New York Herald writing from 
Norwich, Conn., speaks as follows of the examinations for 
color-blindness in that state, giving, apparently, that view 
of the subject which is taken by many of the railroad 
men : 


Railroad men throughout the state of Connecticut are 

rreatly stirred up over the action of the State Board of 
fealth in executing the law enacted by the last Legislature 
regarding color-blindness and defective visual power. The 
act reads as follows: 

**On or before Oct. 1, 1880, all the railroad companies 
shall cause every person in their employ, as locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, station agents, 
switchmen, flagmen, gate-tenders, or signal-men, to be ex- 
amined at the expense of the railroad company in regard to 
color-blindness and visual power, and under such rules as the 
Board of Health shall prescribe; and any corporation em- 
jloying a person not possessing a certificate showing that he 
1as passed a successful examination shall be liable to a fine 
of from $200 to $1,000, 

In the examination the Board of Health have divided the 
employés into two classes. In the first class are engineers, 
firemen and brakemen, and the secoud class comprises the 
others. A man holding a second-class certificate cannot 
work as an engineer, fireman or brakeman without first 
passing a first-class examination. To obtain a first-class 
certificate it is necessary to have, according to the require 
ments of the Beard, healthy eyes and eyelids, without 
habitual congestion or inflammation ; unobstructed visual 
field, normal visual acuteness, freedom from color-blindness, 
entire absence of cataract or other progressive disease of the 
eyes. A second-class certificate requires healthy eyes and 
eyelids, without habitual congestion or inflammation ; 
unobstructed visual field, visual acuteness at least 
equal to three-fifths without glasses, and normal with glasses 
in one eye and at least one-half in the other eye with glasses ; 
and there must also be a freedom from color blindness in one 
eye, and color preception at least equal to three quarters in 
the other eye. Dr. William T, Bacon, of Hartford, and Pro- 
fessor William H. Carmalt, of Yale College, were appointed 
by the Board to make the examination, the state being di- 
vided between them. Their test for color blindness is what 
is known as the ** worsted ” one, and it has worsted many a 
coal-begrimed trainman during the past fortnight. He is 
made to take up one of the skeins and select from a large 
pile at hand all the shades of that color. In testing the power 
of the eyesight the leading trial is that of stationing the per- 
son who is being examined 25 feet away froma board, upon 
which are letters and figures %¢ in. jong. He must be able to 
name any and all of them, closing each eye in turn, 

Professor Carmalt has tested the men on the New York & 
New Haven Railroad and on the southern lines in_ the state. 
Engineer Charles Bullard, of the Shore Line road, who has 
run over its rails since they were first laid, was the first man 
found deficient, and Engineer William Fisher, of the New 
York line, another experienced man, was the second. Bul 
lard could not see the letters and Fisher could read them 
only with one eye. This decision of the examiners, after 





they had also reported defects in the orbs of Engines r Chard 
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and Conductor Fowler, of the Shore Line route, threw other 
trainmen into a frenzy of alarm, and a mass —s of en- 
gineers was at once held in New Haven questioning the fair- 
ness of the tests used by the committee. They were backed 
by the most influential officials of the state railroads, and 
declared that the proper tests of their eyesight should be 
made by using simply the red, white and green lanterns and 
flags and the 8 and 12-in letters used on the ———= of 
the railways, they to be on their locomotives, hey consid- 
ered it to be unfair to be bewildered by a host of colors in a 
room, and with letters less than one-sixteenth the size they 
have become habituated to or use, 

The result of the meeting was the circulation of a petition 
throughout the state asking the Board of Health to meey 
the methods of examination. This is signed, it is believed, 
by nearly all the prominent railroad men in Connecticut. It 
was the intention of the petitioners, if peed or ‘was not 
granted, to test the matter in the courts, and thus gain time 
till the next session of the General Assembly, when a 
vehement effort will be made to induce the legislature to mod- 
ify the law. 

‘On Thursday Dr. Bacon began the examination of the em- 
ployés of the New London Northern Railroad in company 
with the paymaster of the line. Out of 38 men tested in 
that city but one was found visually deficient, and yester- 
day the examination was proceeded with at Montville, and 
in the afternoon was begun in this city, when a telegram 
from the secretary of the State Board of Health ordered Dr. 
Bacon to desist from further tests till directed to continue 
them. The tidings of the dispatch soon became bruited 
amony the crowd of employés who were nervously and anx- 
iously awaitirg their trial, and for a few minutes a happier 
lot of inen one seldom sees, 

Many democrats in this section are already making 
political capital out of the present situation. hey claim 
that the law was passed by a republican Legislature, and 
that it has already done much to insure democratic success 
in this state next fall. And they further declare that the 
Board of Health has been induced to stop the examination 
through motives of policy looking forward to the autumnal 
election. 

The Examining Committee say its tests are in every wa 
accurate and recognized the world over as the standard; 
that men who cannot pass the tests cannot pass any other 
reliable ones, and that it is impossible to make mistakes in 
it. Of the hundreds of men already examined 4 per cent. 
were, to a greater or less extent, color-blind and 6 per cent. 
defective in visual power. 


GOeneral QMailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : ; ing 

Chicago, Burlington d& Quincy, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Sept. 15. Transfer-booxs closed Aug. 24. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Galveston, Brazos & Colorado road was to have 
been sold in Galveston, Tex., Aug. 24, under foreclosure of 
mortgage. The sale was, however, postponed until Nov. 30, 
some of the floating debt creditors having applied for an 
injunction to prevent it. 

West-Bound Classification Meeting. 

The committee appointed at the general meeting held at 
the Kennard House, Cleveland, Aug. 10, to prepare a west- 
bound classification to be adopted from all points west of 
and including Buffalo, Black «k, Suspension Bridge, Dun- 
kirk, Erie, Salamanca, Pittsburgh and Wheeling, report that 
they have completed their labors, and call a general meet- 
ing of all roads west of above-named points, to be held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, ednesday, Sept. 1, 
188v, at 11a, m., when the proposed classification will be 
presented for approval of all interested. 

All roads west of Chicago and the Mississippi River are 
invited to be represented at this meeting, to discuss the 
question of joining Eastern roads in a uniform west-bound 
classification. 

The Cominittee consists of Messrs. G. H. Vaillant, James 
Means, Frank Harriott, A. H. McLeod, W. H. Stewart, H. 
W. Gays, J. A, Grier, G. G, Cochran and J. A. Moore, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel db Western.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 18, the following directors 
were chosen : George I. Post, Fairhaven, N. Y.: George R. 
Blanchard, New York ; Coe F. Young, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Frederick L. Ames, Oliver Ames, North Easton, Mass. ; John 
B. Alley, Lynn, Mass.; John R. Brewer, yr bong Mass. ; 
John W. Candler, Brookline, Mass,; Elisha Atkins, Wm. L. 
Burt, F. Gordon Dexter, A. A. Gaddis, Silas Pierce, Bos- 
ton. The only new director is Mr, Pierce, who succeeds 8. 
S. Guthrie, 


Baltimore ad Ohio.—Mr. Lyman McCarty is appointed 
General Western Passenger Agent, with office in Kansas 
City, Me, His territory will include the Missouri River 
points, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—Mr. J. M, 
Barr is appointed Car Accountant, with office at Omaha, 
Nebraska, 


Chicago & Alton,—Col. J. H. Wood, for some time past 
Division Superintendent, has been assigned to duty in con- 
nection with the General Manager’s office, with the title of 
General Manager's Assistant. 





Cincinnati, Sandusky d& Cleveland.—Mr. Joseph 8. Porter 
has been appointed Master Mechanic, in place of Benjamin 
S. Gregg, deceased. 


Kast Tewas.—Mr. R. H. Cousins has been appointed 
Chief Engineer, with office in Beaumont, Tex. He was re- 
cently Agent at Dallas for the Houston & Texas Central. 


Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria.—Mr. H. W. Keyes has 
been appointed General Freight Agent, in place of B. H. 
O'Meara, resigned. 


Frankfort & Kokomo.—General Manager Waldron has 
made the following appointments : J. B. Clark, Superinten- 
dent: A. D, Thomas, Assistant Treasurer and Paymaster; 
A, J. Castater, Auditor; E. H. Andress, Purchasing Agent; 
W.S. Weed, General Freight Agent; G. W. Smith, Genera! 
Passenger Agent; H. L. Cooper, Superintendent of Equip- 
ment; T, H. Perry, Chief Engineer; F. F. Hagedorn, Sup- 
erintendent of Bridges and Buildings. The general oftices 
of the company will be at LaFayette, Ind. ese are all 
officers of the Lake Erie & Western road also. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfleld,—The oftices of Gen- 
eral Freight Agent and General Passenger Agent have been 
abolished. and their duties will be pesterined by G. Z. Nut- 
ter, ‘lvattic Manager. 


New York Central & Hudson River,—Mr. Louis D. Heus- 





ner has been appointed Western Passenger Agent in place | business on the Wabash road; they are nearly all wheat and 


of James Brown, deceased. 
dressed to him at No. 66 Clark street, Chicago, Il. 


New York, Lackawanna & Western.—The directors of this 
new company are ; John I. Blair, Blairstown, N. J.; Ben- 
sere G. Clark, Jersey City, N. J.; Walter 8, Gurnee, 

rvington, N. Y.; Samuel Sloan, E. 8. Higgins, George Bliss, 
Percy R. Pyne, Wm. E. Dodge, Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon, 
John F. Dillon, Solon Humphreys, Russell Sage, New York. 


Mexican Central.—At a meeting of the board in Boston, 
Aug. 24, Mr. F. de Funiak was chosen General nager. 
We are not advised whether Mr. de Funiak will accept the 
position or not. 


Peoria & Springfield.—At the recent annual meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, James Haines; 
Vice-President, A. J. Ware: Secretary, B.S. Prettyman; 
Treasurer, D. T. Thompson. 


South Florida,—The officers of this company are: E. W. 
Henck, President; E. F. Crafts, Secretary; C. C. Haskell, 
Treasurer; F. C. Tucker, Chief Engineer. The company’s 
office is at Longwood, Orange County, Florida. 


United States Rolling Stock Co.—Mr. H. R. Torrey, for- 
merly on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is now Master 
Mechanic in charge of this company’s shops at Urbana, 
Ohio. 


Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great Southern,.— 
Mr. Mercer Slaughter has been appointed General Ticket 
Agent, in place of James M. Broadus, deceased. 


Western North Carolina.—The new company was finally 
organized at a meeting held in Salisbury, N. U., Aug. 21, 
when the following directors were chosen * W. E. Anderson, 
T. M. Logan, A. B. Andrews, F. F. Millar, A. C. Avery, 
John Hoey, W. T. Dortch, Robt. B. Vance, W. J. Best. The 
board elected W. J. Best, President. The directors are the 
game who were chosen in New York several weeks ago, and 
the present meeting was held to obviate any question as to 
the legality of a meeting held outside of the state. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. B. H. O’Meara, General Freight Agent of the Fond 
du Lac, Amboy & Peoria, has resigned to take a fast freight 
line agency in Iowa. 

—Mr. Charles B. Peck, General Manager of the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, is on the Republican state ticket in Michigan 
as presidential elector at large. 

— Mr. Benjamin J. Gregg, Master Mechanic of the Cin- 
cinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland road, died July 31, at his 
home in Sandusky, O., of congestion of the lungs. 

—Mr. G. F. Boyd has resigned his office as General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield,and has 
accepted a position in the passenger department of the Rock 
Island road 

—The reported resignation of Mr. E. B, Stahlman, traffic 
manager of the Louisville & Nashville, is denied by author- 
ity. It is said, however, that Mr. Stahlman will take a leave 
ot bilnence for several months on account of his health. 

—Mr, E. H. Waldron, whose appointment as General Man- 
ager of the Frankfort & Kokomo road was noted last week, 
continues to be General Manager of tae Lake Erie & Western 
road. The Frankfort & Kokomo is a short connecting line, 
and he undertakes its charge in addition to his other duties. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as fol- 
lows: 
Seven months ending July 31: 





1880, 1879, Inc, or Dee, P.c 

Nash., Chatta. & 
OS, Sra $1,176,209 $971,477 $204,822 21.1 
Net earnings...... 497.301 339,027 158,274 46.7 
Northern Central.... 2,666,088 2,158,945 507,143 23.6 
Net earnings...... 850,238 327,431 62.5 


Pennsylvania........22,883,715 18,196,964 


1. 
I. 
1. 
522/807 I. 
1 4,686,751 25.8 
a 


Net earnings .. 9,396,714 6,845,271 2,551,443 37.2 
Phila. & Reading... 9,472,301 7,998,189 1,474,112 18.4 
Pitts., Titusville & 

BGsrcese vas 316,639 270,672 = I. 45,967 17.0 

Net earnings. . 146,288 98,042 I, 48,246 49.2 

Month of June: 

St. John & Maine.. $7,428 $8,657 D. $1,229 14.2 

+h 517 1,820 D. 1,303 71.6 


Month of July: 
Nash.. Chatta. & St 
Loui 


ins ca sense $151,594 $133,590 I $18,004 13.5 
Northern Central. 450,297 324,424 I 125,873 38.8 
Pennsylvania. . 3,449,644 2,782,906 I 666,738 23.8 

Net earnings...... 1,302,505 999,615 I 302,890 30.3 
Phila. & mgr | . 1,282,834 1,303,52L D 20.313 6 
Pitts., Titusv. & Buff 54,660 38,251 I 16,40f 42.8 
South. Pac., No, Div. 87,000 80,801 I 6,199 “7 

Second Week in August: 

Chi. & Eastern Ill.. $33,535 $16,492 I, $17,043 103.3 
St.L., Tron Mt, & So. 144,900 101,329 I, 43,571 43.0 

Third week in August: 

Denver & Rio G $85,170 $28,449 1, $56,721 199.4 

Week ending Aug. 14: 

Grand Trunk. $217,712 $161,210 I. $56,502 35.1 


Grain Movement, 

For the week ending Aug. 14 receipts and shipments of 

rain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 

ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years : 

~Northwestern Shipments.— , 








Northwestern ike Atlantic, 
Year. Receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. Receipts, 
1873.. .... 5,610,467 3,769,262 595,031 15.8 2,451,799 
| RARE 4,914,590 3,076,530 485,712 15.8 2.872.268 
1875 ... .. 3,684,009 2.652,444 712,462 26.9 3,003,929 
1876.... .. 3,926,489 3,764,548 1,614 256 42.8 2,913,160 
1877.. ... 5,455,322 4,426,953 933,691 21.1 4,589,353 
oy ae 8.147,091 5,328,243 1,497,000 28.1 6,417,891 
1879...... 6,268,677 3: 513 1,705,237 26.9 7,685,354 
BO coe oe 7,643,310 6,635,931 2,105,119 31.9 8,193,567 





The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the last 
week have been exceeded but four times this year, and but 
four times in the whole year 1879. About 38 per cent. of 
them were wheat and 4814 per cent. corn. The shipments 
of these markets were a little larger than the week before, 
and are the largest since June. Wheat formed about 
89 per cent. and corn 47 per cent. of these 
shipments. The rail skipments are among the larg- 
est ever made while navigation was open. Atlantic re- 
ceipts were a trifle less than the week before and have been 
exceeded four times this year, but only three times in all 
tae vee, ead Sever before. 

the Northwestern receipts, Chicago had 48.1 per cent. 
Toledo, 21.4, St. Louis 13, Peoria 8.9, Cleveland, 3.9, De. 
troit, 2.4, Milwaukee 1.8, and Duluth 1.2 per cent. Toledo’s 
receipts are extraordinarily large, indicating a very heavy 


Communications should be ad- | make up nearly half of the total wheat receipts. 


| 


St. Louis 
stands next in wheat receipts, with less than half the quan- 
tity; Chicago follows, with little more than a sixth of the 
wheat, but with nearly three-fourths of all the corn. Muiul- 
waukee’s receipts continue insignificant. In every particu- 


| lar, it willbe noticed the movement was larger than last 


| 
| 
| 





year—Northwestern receipts 22 per cent., Northwestern 
total shipments 5 per cent., Northwestern rail shipments 
2316 per cent., and Atlantic receipts 7 per cent. larger. 
For four successive weeks the exports of Atlantic ports 
have been: 
— — ——Week ending— 
Aug. 18. 


‘ Aug. 11. Aug. 4 July 28. 
Flour, bbls...... 97,585 71,183 110,477 92,647 
Grain, bush..... 8,161,262 6,495,959 7,986,382 6,205,671 


Thus the last week’s grain exports are the largest of the 
four weeks, and are doubtless among the largest ever made, 
those which were reported to be nearly 9,000,000 ten weeks 
before having been actually a million bushels less. The 
wheat exports last week were especially large, amounting to 
5,700,000 wvushels—nearly a million bushels more than. in 
any earlier week. , 

Up to August 18 New York had received 83,092,443 
bushels of grain this year, against 69,069,043 last—a gain of 
20 per cent.; the rail receipts were nearly 7 per cent. less, 
but the canal receipts 96 per cent. greater than last year. 
The aggregate receipts of Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more for the same time were only about 1 per cent. greater 
than last year. Baltimore has received 7 per cent. less, 
Philadelphia about '4 per cent. less and Boston nearly 30 
per cent. more. New York’s gain is seventeen times as much 
as that of the other three places put together. 

Buffalo receipts and shipments for the week ending Au- 
gust 18 were : ; 


Reveipts Shipments 


1880, 1870), L880 1879 
By water... wi 3.310.000 1,381,430 1,936,700 1,498,595 
ge eres an 870,800 1,022,500 1,400,600 1.773.186 
| eee vere 3,980,800 2,403,030 3,387,300 3,271,781 


Thus the lake receipts were 125 per cent. greater, the rail 
receipts 15 per cent. /ess than last year; the canal shipments 
were 3214 per cent. more and the rail shipments 21 per cent. 
less. Taking the whole period since canal navigation opened, 
121 days this year and 103 last, the average canal ship- 
ments were 208,290 bushels per day last year and 383,280 
this; rail shipments 185,670 bushels last year and 224,825 
this. The total rail shipments have increased 8,000,000, or 
42 pee cent., the total canal shipments 25,000,000 bushels, 
or 116 per cent. 

For the week ending Aug. 18, Chicago grain receipts were 
nearly 5 per cent. /ess, its shipments 101; per cent. more than 
last year. 





Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
Aug. 14: 


1880. 1879, Inc, or Dec, P. 'c. 
Anthracite............ 419,256 517.645 D. 98,389 19.0 
Semi-bituminous...... $1,632 85,893 D 4.261 5.0 
Bituminous, Penna... 37,005 0 D 3,590 8.8 





oo 
Coke, Pennsylvania.. 38,200 23 I 11,877 45.2 

The anthracite companies have agreed on an advance of 
from 10 to 25 cents per ton in the September price list. It 
is said, however, that very little of the coal coming to tide- 
water is sold at list prices. Itis probable that the companies 
will begin to work full time next month. 

The official accountant’s statement of the anthracite coal 
production for July and the seven months ending July 31, 
differing a little in form from that heretofore given, is as 
follows: : 

July. Seven months. 
1880, 1879 1880. 1879. 
Phila. & Reading. 392,429 696,451 3,024,659 4,097,476 
Lehigh Valley....... 829.715 397,083 2,250,617 2.411.922 


Central, of N. J...... 228,798 316,481 1,743,024 2.085.146 
Del., Lacka. & West. 235,184 $45,065 1,858,481 2 048.565 
Del. & Hudson Cana : 

3 er 155 stees eee 305,053 1,425,259 1,642,335 
Penna, R. R. Co.. 173,188 157,279 8OD,.086 978,003 
Penna. Coal Co.... 75,853 140,044 549.544 818.281 
N. Y., Lake Erie & 

WOOO aacrcetGisenee 37,305 $5,537 222,246 M59 B52 

Total.... ......1,636,795 2,403,893 11,948,916 14,291,880 


The decrease for July was 767,498 tons, or 31.9 per cent. : 
for the seven months, 2,342,964 tons, or 16.4 per cent, 

During July the coal brought down by the Seattle & Walla 
Walla road and shipped by sea from Seattle, Wash. Ter.. 
was 11,752 tons. For the seven months ending July 31, the 
shipments from Seattle were: 1880, 73,661; 1879, 80,897: 
decrease, 7,236 tons, or 8.9 per cent. The decrease was 
caused chiefly by heavy rains interfering with mining and 
a the railroad. 

exports of coal from Sydney, Cape Breton, for the vear 
ending Juna 30, were 59,770 tons, of which 33,119 ‘tons 
were sent to the United States, 21,241 tons to Newfound- 
land, and nearly all the rest to the West Indies. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore. 

The Marquette Mining Journal, a careful and trustworthy 
authority, gives the shipments of iron ore from the Lake Su- 
perior region up to Aug. 18 as follows, in tons: 


L880. 1879 Increase. P.c 
From L’Apse......... 30,389 8 7,541 34.1 
From Marquette 396,793 T2889 29.7 
From Escanaba. ... 668,290 306,018 84.5 





ee . 1,095,472 708,524 386,948 54.6 

The Journal says: ‘‘Four of the largest mines have 
shipped thus far the present season, including the amount 
forwarded by rail, considerably over half a miilion gross 
tons, and are good for at least 200,000 tons more. The 
mines referred to are the Republic, Norway, Cleveland and 
Lake Superior, which, excluding rail shipments, footed up 
as follows on Aug. 18: Republic, 152,499 ; Norway, 124,- 
882 ; Cleveland, 110,019 ; Lake Superior, 104,393 ; wtal, 
491,793. 

Petroleum. 

Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the production of 
the Pennsylvania oil wells in July as follows, in barrels of 
42 gallons: 


> 





P.c, 

yo eee 2,172,542 25.0 
CUOIING ss ecices toes ase 1,231,611 24.2 
Stock, July 81 . 13,650,845 85.6 
No. of producing wells. .. 13,275 24.6 
The pipe line reports for the month show receipts of 2,200,- 


956 barrels ; deliveries, 1,291,611 ; remaining on hand, 13,- 
650,845 barrels. 

The Tidewater Pipe Line reports for the month, 210,178 
barrels run, and 94,095 shipped. 

Pittsburgh receipts of crude were 115,709 barrels, of 
which 114,824 barrels were by pipe. 

Templar Tratfiic. 

The triennial conclave of Knights Templar in Chicago 
last week threw an enormous passenger traffic upon the Chi+ 
cago roads. The arrivals by the different roads from Sun- 
day morning till Tuesday noon are given approximately (for 
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he Chicago & Northwestern exactly) as follows by the Chi- 
cago Tribune : 





Chicago & Alton.... b Sa eon'ean ae) shale eeeae Meadateaes 15,c00 
eT rte ree eee 12,000 
ND on kc Sal aisle weno c0-bislen ¢- Gee meiblele nae 7,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .........scccsscccecscscccvccss 10,000 
Chicago & Northwestern.... I Pe ee ye 25,891 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago....................2000: 7,000 
A ne cc ce. ecaneb estes ke anaeak ene 3,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 8t. Paul.................2..ccececees 10,000 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis................ see... ee- 9,000 
Re eee 8,000 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern......................005- 10,000 
By other routes ...... pada pie b be kh gee eRN Eo agit 5,000 

WI y sin vot cvs sks «sivas ¥42.darad phan eae) AE eee 121,891 


These were largely carried in special trains and at reduced 
rates. A great deal of cutting from the southwest was re- 
oorted on Templar tickets, and some of the roads that had a 
traffic probably did not make a great deal out of it. 


The Southern Railroad War. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Aug. 24, says: ‘** Vice-President 
Alexander, of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and Gen- 
eral Manager Clark, of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans Railroad, met here to-day, end after full conference 
and examination of the points of difference between 
their lines, agreed upon a basis of cperations and 
interchange of business in future. These  gen- 
tlemen sent joint telegrams to their officesdn New Orleans, 
Louisville and other points of competition to stop ali cutting 
of rates at once, and to at once resume the status that ex- 
isted in rates prior to the opening «f the contest which has 
waged between these lines for the last two months, All 
rates are to be restored at once. ‘Tie officers of the respect- 
ive lines are to meet in Loui.ville, Sept. 1, to settle details 
and arrange future relations LUectween the companies.” 

Chicago Shipments Bastward. 

For the week ending Aug. 21, the total shipmeuts east- 
ward under the pooling agreement of the six roads were 
29,436 tons, against 33,285 tie week ending Aug. 14, 
35,008 the week ending Aug. 7, a':d 25,568 the week end- 
ing July 31. The total rail shipments from the West have 
been unusually large of late, but they are mostly 
from local points in the interiur and from _ places 
too far south to reach the lakes without considerable expense, 
or from Toledo, which is too near Buffalo to make it pay to 
make two transfers for the sake of the difference between rail 
and Jake rates, exvept under peculiar circumstances. The 
average rail shipments from Chicago for the last year re- 
ported, were about 41,800 tons per week, and the largest in 
any one week were 85,000 tons, last March, 

THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Railroad Equipment Notes. 

The Ohio Falls Car Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind., is building 
four very handsome passenger coaches, finished in Eastlake 
style, for the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. They are 
for the through Louisville-Chicago trains lately put on. 

The Lebanon Manufacturing Co., at Lebanon, Pa., is ship- 
ping new box cars to the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Works, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
now employ over 600 men, and are full of orders for wheels 
and other railroad castings. The Chicago branch is also 
very busy. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois shops are building a lot of 
coal cars, to carry 16 tons each. 

The Mt. Clare shops of the Baltimore & Ohio road, in 
Baltimore, are building 50 refrigerator cars. 

The Lehigh Car & Manufacturing Co., at Stemton, Pa., 
bas taken an order for 300 box cars and 200 gondolas for 
the Missouri Pacific road. 

The Pullman Car Shops in Detroit bave just turned out 
two very handsome sleeping cars to run between Bostoa and 
Montreal by the Boston, Concord & Montreal and Passump- 
sic lines. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have this 
month shipped 12 locomotives and several street motors to 
Australia. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The Chickies Lron Co., at Chickies, Pa., has started up its 
rolling mill. 

The rail mill of the Roane Lron Co., at Chattanooga, 
Tenv., turned out 2,000 tons of iron and steel rails in 
July. 

Bartow Furnace, in Bartow County, Ga., will be started 
up soon, using Tennessee coke for fuel. 

Keystone Furnace, in Easton, Pa., is being thoroughly 
repaired. 

‘ha furnace of James Hooven & Son, at Norristown, Pa., 
is bem g repaired, and will, it is expected, go into blast early 
in Oct ober. 

Only 18 furnaces were in blast on the line of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad at this time last year. Now 
there are 49 in blast, with 37 awaiting a certainty of a 
steady continuance of the advance to operations, On the 
line of the Lehigh the number of furnaces is less, but the 
proportion at work 1s greater. Out of 40 furnaces, 30 are 
in blast and 10 out.—Reading Times and Dispatch, 

The new rolling mill of Samuel Seyfert, in Robeson town- 
ship, Berks Coulaty, Pa., is nearly completed and is to start 
up next week. It is furnished with the latest improvements 
in machinery. . 

Most of the machinery at the Henry Johnson Steel Roll- 
ing Mill, near Catasauqua, Pa., is now in position, and as 
soon as the new addition to the main building has been 
completed the works will go in operation. 

Mary Furnace, at Lowellville, O., owned by the Ohio Iron 
& Steel Co., is having several improvements made by which 
its capacity for production will be largely increased. 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co. has two of its furnaces 
near Youngstown, O., in blast, making about 1,000 tons of 
pig-iron a week. The third furnace 1s being rebuilt, and 
will soon be ready to go into blast. 

Bridge Notes. 

The Baltimore Bridge Co. will build the draw-span, 360 ft. 
long, and several fixed spans for the new bridge over the 
aa at Sabula, Ia., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

aul, 

The Columbia Bridge Works of D. H. & C. C. Morrison, at 
D tow, O., have lately taken several contracts for highway 
bridges, 

The contract for two new spans of iron highway bridge 
over the Passaic River at Newark, N. J., has been awarded 
to the New York Bridge Co. and the Perkins Patent Iron 
Shutter Co. 

Clarke, Reeves & Co., at Phoenixville, Pa,, have taken a 
eontract for an iron bridge 800 ft. long over the Merrimac 

Liver at Haverhill, Mass., on the Boston & Maine road. 

The Penn Bridge Co., at Pittsburgh, is building one span 
of 125 ft. for the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ; a 
highway bridge of 150 ft. span at Grenada, Miss.; one of 
two spans, 90 ft. each, at Eagle, Mich., and five small 
bridges in Fayette County, Ohio. 





Prices of Rails. 


Steel rails are firmer and sales are reported at $62.50 to 
$65 per ton, the latter price for this year’s delivery. Not 
much new business is reported, buyers looking for some con- 
cession in oo. 

Iron rails are not active, though the mills are generally 
pretty well supplied with orders. Sales are reported at 
an varying from $46 per ton at mull for 56-lbs, section to 

50 for 16-lbs., and the market is considered firm. 

Old iron rails are unchanged and sales of small lots are re- 
ported in Philadelphia at $27 to $28 per ton. 

Pittsburgh quotations for spikes are 2°¢ cents per pound; 
track bolts, 4 to 4144 cents for hexagon and 8'¢ to 3% for 
square nuts; fish-plates, 2'< to 214 cents per pound. 
British Lron Exports. 

The revival of exports of iron to the United States from 
Great Britain first began to be felt a year ago. Comparing 
the exports of iron and steel of all kinds for the year end- 
ing with July, we find the following for three years: 





1879-80, 1878-79. 1877-78. 
To the United States .. 1,604,625 218.680 142,112 
To other countries... . ; ..2,254,328 2,186,093 








Total rer .... 3,856,953 2,404,773 2, O81 
Thus the exports to the United States the last year were 
almost eight times as great as the year before, and eleven 
times as great as the vear before tvat. Moreover, in the 
exports to other countries, there has been very little change, 
so that substantially the whole of the immense increase (60 per 
cent.) in British iron exports is due to the demand in the 
United States. But these exports have begun to fa!] off, and, 
in July last, were Jess than 80,000 tons, while for the 
previous six months they had averaged 164,500 tons, or more 
than twice as much. The decline in rail exports is not quite 
so great in proportion, but still is great, as the July exports 
to the United States were but 14,845 tons, while for the six 
months previous they were 128,088, or at the average rate 
of 21,348 tons per month. 
The total exports of rails from Great Britain for July and 
for the seven months have been: 
July: 1880, Is7). Increase. P.c. 
Steel rails .. bie 53,798 2,864 20,034 64.0 
Iron rails 10,745 3.955 6,790 170.0 





36,819 27,724 75.3 


Total ak setaeee 64,543 
Seven Months: 





Steel........ . 287,357) 184,623 102,734 55.6 
Pcgetcenerciepes even soe - 04,526 2 b 71,303 307.0 
Total... .. 381,883 207,846 174,037 84.0 


Of these exports for the seven months 37 per cent. weut to 
the United States this year against 4.3 per cent. last year. 
It is the largest importer this year, followed by British India 
and British North America, and Australia. British colonies 
altogether have nearly 50 per cent. of the whole tiis year, so 
that English speaking countries have taken about seven 
eighths of the British exports this year. 

The quantity of rails imported by the United States this 
year would suffice to lay 1,624 miles of track with 56-lbs. 
rails, 

Government Contracts, 


Lieutenant-Colonel @. A. Gillmore, Umited States Kngi- 
neer, will receive at his office inthe Army Building, New 
York, until Sept, 7, bils for dredging in the harbor of Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and in Inside Passage between Fernandina and 
the St. John’s River in Florida, Also, until Sept. 14, for 
building jetties of logs, brush and stone in the harbor of 
Charleston, 8. C. 

A New Postal Car. 

One of the new postal cars now running on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road, arrived at the Vine street depot 
Tuesday for the second time. It is the first one constructed 
of the three mail cars which have been added to the postal 
service, all of which are to be exactly alike. The car is one 
of the largest and most complete in its appointments of any 
in the service. It was designed and constructed under the 
an of Mr. C. R. Harrison, of Milwaukee, who holds the 
impurtant position of Superintendent of mail cars for the 
Sixth Division. It is 65 iM long, including platforms, and 
60 ft. in the clear; 9 ft. 2in. wide, and contains, among 
other novelties, Mr. Harrison's pateat pouch-holders, the 
frames of which are so arranged that they can be taken apart 
and laid against the side of the car, leaving a clear open 
space; then as many or as few as are needed can 
be put in position. Moveable tables which can be placed at 
any desired point in front of pouches for holding the letters 
or papers to be distributed, are one of the most important 
features of the interior arrangement. These pouch-holders 
and tables occupy the cettral position of the car, Above 
them are boxes for containing mail matter of various kinds. 
At one end are located boxes, whose capacity is doubled by 
being reversible. There are 480 in all in this car, and 24 
stationary, making 984 letter boxes. At ihe other end of 
the car is what the bovs prize very greatly—a rack holding 
several spring couches, which can be placed anywhere in 
the car if no pouches are there to interfere. The facilities 
for lighting the car are nearly perfect—the skylights and 
windows for day use, and a pair of chandeliers, also of Mr, 
Harrison’s patent, are suspended from the ceiling. They 
have reflectors, quickly adjustable to any desired position 
by one of the simplest of contrivances. The interior finish 
of the car is neat, but the main recommendation is its com- 
plete adaptation to the needs of the service.—La Crosse 
(Wis.) Republican, 

Maps Needed. 

The following parapraph from the items for investors of 
the New York World contains about as much misinforma- 
tion as could possibly be condensed into one sentence; 

“The St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railroad (a branch of 
the S*. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway) has 
opened a new station on the main line at the junction of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco and the St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute railroads, at Plymouth, four miles this side of Peirce 
City. The new line is extended several miles beyond Ply- 
mouth, and is being rapidly pushed forward toward Eureka 
Springs.” 

Maps are apparently very scarce in the World office. 


|The Westinghouse Brake in Europe. 


The Westinghouse Brake Co. has issued a circular which | 
shows that up to July 20 last the total number of Westing- | 
house automatic brakes fitted or ordered to be fitted on Eng- 
lish lines was 456 engines and 2,942 carriages ; in France, | 
203 engines and 1,609 carriages ; in Belgium, 197 engines | 
and 1,241 carriages ; in Germany, 55 engines and 93 car- 
riages ; Russia, 86 engines and 51 carriages ; Holland, 28 
engines and 117 carriages ; New South Wales government | 
lines, 58 engines and 124 carriages ; South Australian gov- | 
ernment lines, 23 engines and 18 carriages. In the United | 
States it is used by 130 railways, on 2,211 engines and 7,224 | 
carriages. With a few on the lines of several other countries, 
the total is-8,277 and 13,502, while the non-automatic sys- 





through a sponge saturated with gasoline. A new arrange- 
ment of communication for passengers has also been arranged 
in connection with the brakes.—London Engineer. 

More Westinghouse Inventions. 

The Westinghouse Continuous Brake Company of London 
in circular issued July 28 says: § 

** After experimenting for several years at great expense, 
both here and in America, we have perfected a system for 
lighting railway carriages, in which the air used for the 
brakes plays an important part. By a suitable regulating 
valve, air at the high pressure necessary for working brakes 
is reduced toa constant low pressure and then passes through 
a small iron box filled with sponge, which is saturated with 
hydro-carbon (gasoline), The air issues from the box, 
charged with hydro-carbon, and passes thence to the burn- 
ers, where a beautiful white light is produced. The cost of 
the light is much less than that of the present crude system 
while the light is sufficient to enable travelers to read fine 
em in any part of the compartment. In addition to the 

wake and light, we have also perfected through the same 
medium a simple and cheap communication for passengers,” 
Improvements in Traveling 

It is only by means of comparison that one can definitely 
realize the great improvements in the method of traveling 
that have taken place within the present century. The 
changes occur so gradually that they make but little impres- 
sion mp us. For example, now that the railroad time 
needed to make the trip between this city [New York] and 
Philadelphia has been seduced to less than 100 minutes, 
there are already those who are predicting that in no more 
time than five years trains will cover the distance between 
these two cities in a single hour, and no one is the least sur- 
prised at the assertion. [Except railroad men.—Eprror RAIL- 
ROAD Gazette.}] In 1800 those who traveled in this country 
did so at no little personal discomfiture, and with an expendi- 
ture of time that would greatly interfere with business as it 
is now carried on. A man wishing to go from this place 
to Boston left Monday forenoon and arrived at his destina- 
tion on Friday afternoon, stopping all night at New Haven 
New London, and Providence. The fare for the trip varied 
from $15 to $18, and there was an additional outlay 
required of from &5 to $6 for board and lodging: that is, the 
trip took up four days of time and called for an outlay of 
from $20 to $24. After the war of 1812 there was an improve- 
ment, and the time between this city and Boston was cutdown 
to about two days, and the cost of the journey to $14. In 1817 
the fare between New York and Philadeiphia was $10, and 
between New York and Albany by boat $7, and the average 
time 24 hours. A route was that year opened between 
Philadelphia and Quebec; the distance 700 miles, fare $47, 
and time required to make the journey 10% hours, In 1826 
the Boston newspapers recorded the circumstance, as one 
worthy of special comment, that New York papers had been 
received in that city in 24 hours after the date of their pub- 
lication. In 1828 the time required to make the journey be- 
tween these two cities had been reduced to 21 hours, the 
route being from this city to Providence by steamboat, and 
from thence to Boston by stage. But in winter these trips 
were frequently given up in consequence of stormy weather, 
and those who wished to avoid danger and be certain in 
their movements still preferred the overland route, Ta 1882 
there were two regular stage lines between this place and 
Boston, but competition hat greatly reduced the fare. The 
slow line made tbe distance ip about 52 hours, and charged 
for passage $7.50, while the fast, or mail, line took its 

massengers through in about 45 hours, and charged them 

8.50 atrip. A sbort time after this the railroads came 
sufficiently into operation to make it unnecessary to run 
through trips in stages, and the latter were’ chiefly 
used to connect the termim of the slowly building rail- 
roads. Having made the progress that’ we have there is 
not the least likelihood that the work of improvement will 
not go on, The history of railroad accidents shows that, 
while trains on some roads run at a slow rate of speed may 
meet with mishaps, there is relatively little danger in run- 
ning at the highest possible speed on a road that is thor- 
oughly constructed, where the appointments are as nearly 
perfect as possible and the supervision constant, On this 
account one does not have to be unduly sanguine to think 
that long before the century is out we shall be able to go 
from Jersey City to Philadelphia in an hour’s time, und 
from the Grand Central Depot to Boston in a less number of 
hours than the number of days spent by our ancestors, in 
the year 1800, in making the same trip.—New York Tims. 


A Logging Railroad in Michigan. 

The Roscommon (Mich.) Pioneer thus speaks of the Nester 
Logging Railroad in Roscommon County : ; 

“Among the many improvements that have been made, 
the most important is the extension of the railroad, which 
has been increased and extended until 19 miles have been 
built, and over whic: \ train of 15 cars pass every hour, day 
and night. The entire railroad affairs are under the charge 
of the Superintendent, Mr. James Kelley, who has proved 
himself well worthy the responsible position he occupies, 
His is an arduous position, and so faithful has he been to hig 
trust that for the past six months he has searcely known 
what a night’s rest means. ‘There are several bridges on this 
road that vary from 7O0O to 1,500 ft. in length. The 
greatest novelty on the road is the ‘ Hoister’ bridge, at 
Wood’s Lake. This bridge is 1,000ft. in length and 46 ft. 
high. About 200 hundred ft. from the end of this bridge is 
attached the hoisting apparatus by means of which logs are 
taken from the lake and hoisted upon the bridge by steam 
power, at the rate of 10 logs per minute, two endless chains 
running over pulleys being attached on a slide. On this 
chain apart is fastened the hoisting arrangement, which 
consists of an iron jaw. One man on the lake rolls the logs 
up against the slide, and as the chain brings the hoister 
around two or more logs are taken up the slide, and as they 
drop on the skids they are scaled and two cant-hook men 
roll them on the skidway to the cars. It takes about an 
hour to load the train and an hour to make the trip to the 
landing and return, We visited the landing tosee the tring 
unloaded, and found it an interesting sight. A train of 
16 cars was unloaded in just 7 minutes from the time the 
train stopped, and the logs were afloat in the stream, 

“We next visited Rollway Jack’s headquarters at Pine 
Lake, and found here a crew of men under charge of Pats 
tadigan gradisg and laying ties for another branch of rail- 
road that is to be completed this fall, In Pine Lake are 15,- 
000,000 ft, of logs waiting for the locomotive to whirl them 
down to the Sugar, to be taken by the rivermen and run to 
the boom limits of the Tittabawassee, on to the mills of 
Saginaw, and thence to market. Here we found Rollway 
Jack with his crew rushing the logs in the lake by means of 
a pole road, [Everywhere we found work going on briskly, 
and, if money is to be made in railroad lumbering, Thomas 
Nester certainly knows how to get it out.” 


No Time Lost. 
The San Francisco Lrening Post of Aug. 3 says: ** Rapid 
traveling was perbaps never more fully exemplified than in 


tem is fitted on 2,472 engines and 8,812 carriages. The | the case of Patrick Sterling McLean, a prominent barr 
Westinghouse Co, has also wie ay to fit carriages with a | of Glasgow, Scotland, who arrived by the overland train 
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July 17; left Queenstown at 9 a, m. July 18; arrived in 
New York at 9 p. m. on July 25; landed at 8 a. m. on the 
26th, and at 8.30 a, m. on the same day left for this city. 
He reached San Francisco at 11.35 a, m. yesterda tine 5 ) 
and at 12 noon sailed for New Zealand on the Pacific ail 
steamship Australia,” 


Commercial Travelers’ Cars. 

The scheme to fit up railroad cars for the special use of 
commercial travelers will soon assume practical shape in the 
organization of Jacques’ Commercial Travelers’ Car Co., in 
which F. H. Farnsworth, H. 8. Robinson, John B, Price and 
Mrs. Catherine L. Morrow of this city will be largely inter- 
ested, The proposition is to issue 60,000 shares of stock, hav- 
ing a par value of $25, but for the purpose of making a be- 
ginning a portion of the stock will be offered at $5 a share. 
Mr. F. H. Farnsworth, of Farnsworth’s shoe house, who 
feels great confidence in the success of the enterprise, has 
opened subscription books in this city and Boston, and has 
received strong encouragement from wholesale dealers in the 
latter city. 

The car patented by Geo, 8. Jacques combines a sleeper 
and hotel car with sample room vantages. A car will 
afford ample accommodation for six commercial travelers 
with their sample trunks and ordinary baggage and will 
contain several spacious compartments for the display of 
their goods. The idea is to attach the car to regular trains 
and side-track it at such towns as the drummer may desire 
to do business in. An old railroad manager—one of the most 
experienced in the country —predicts tbat the thing is sure to 
be asuecess, He thinks the railroads will be = to co-operat* 
in this new mode of transportation, and will fix a regular tariff 
per mile, limiting each car to’a certain number of bona fide 
commercial travelers. The latter will save a great deal in 
the way of charges for extra baggage and in the bother and 
cost of transferring their heavy sample trunks from depots 
to hotels. Under the new arrangement the traveler will 
simply invite merchants to inspect his goods on the car 
instead of in a hotel sample room. 

As soon as enough stock is taken to warrant commencing 
operations, a car will be built in this city and will be on 
the road. It is predicted that the new system will, before 
long, prove an extensive and important one.—Detroit Post 
and Tribune. 


A Railroad Hospital. 


The Missouri Pacific hospital at Washington ended its first 
year on July 31 last. Thanks to the courtesy of Superin- 
tendent M. P. Wesson, we are able to present a few of the 
statistics of the institution. During the year 906 employés 
of the road received the benefit of the institution. Of this 
number 276 were received and treated at the institution, and 
the remainder, 630, were treated outside. During the time 
8,716 prescriptions have been issued to employés of the road, 

Five citizens who were injured on the railroad have been 
treated at the hospital, but their expenses were paid by the 
railroad company, and not out of the hospital fund. 

The hospital was established for the treatment of sick and 
wounded employés of the railroad, and is supported by an 
assessment of 60 cents per month on all employés of the 
road who are employed for 15 days durmg the month, and 
who received more than $15 in wages. 

When the hospital was first established there was con- 
siderable opposition manifested by some railroad men, but 
as an evidence that this spirit is dying out, we see men now 
entering the hospital for treatment who one year ago swore 
they would never set a foot in the institution. 

The management, under Mr. M. B. Wesson, Superintend- 
ent; Dr. J. W. Jackson, Chief Surgeon, and Dr. W. 8, Al- 
len, Assistant Surgeon, has been singularly successful. Only 
three deaths have occurred at the institution during the 
year, and one of those was a citizen who was brought there 
barely alive.— Washington (Mo.) Observer. 


Didn't Want to go to Boston. 

On the New England railroads ever 
junction, and all roads lead to Boston. his to a New York- 
er is exasperating. We cannot understand why there 
should be so many facilities of this kind. ‘I do not 
want to go there,” yelled an irate passenger to a 
suave brakeman on the Troy & Boston road 
on the day IL came through, The train men were evi- 
dently in the pay of the Boston hotels. At every junction 
we had been invited to “ change cars for Boston,” The very 
mile-stones ruled off the miles to Buston. As we dozed 
along the eke brought us Boston books and news- 


other station is a 


vapers. Some of the pameneers — for luncheon 
Boston brown bread and baked beans, Every in- 
dication pointed to Boston as our inevitable  des- 
tination. So when the passenger answered the 


brakeman in this rough manner, every one in the car 
looked grieved, The prim maidens stopped munching their 
luncheon to eye him with suspicion. A man who did not 
want to go to a place like Boston must be guarded against. 

* You've got to go,” said the conductor, firmly, coming 
forward, ‘if you stay with us. This train goes to Boston.” 

“Then Vl get off at the next station,” replied the pas- 
senger, gathering np his baggege. 

“It won’t do you no good,” asserted the conductor, ‘ for 
its a junction and it ‘ll take you to Boston in the long run by 
another way.” 

** Well,” said the 
lake regions of the 
from Cayuga.” 

Here I interposed while the brakeman and conductor re- 
tired to the baggage car to concert fresh schemes against 
their victim. ' was going into Vermont. I informed him 
that he might stick close to me. He did, and we slipped 
quietly and safely off at another junction called Eagle 
Bridge, a ‘‘ lucus a non lucendo,” for there was neither bridge 
nor eagle in sight.—New York Evening Post. 


ssenger who was evidently from the 
mpire State, ‘‘I’d better have footed it 


Color-Blindness. 


The Republican party in Connecticut has the following 
** planks ” - the platform on which it nominated state ofli- 
cers recently: 

Resolved, That the State Board of Health are respectfully 
requested to make such immediate moditication of their rules 
and a under the Act of March, 1880, concerning 
color-blindness in railroad employés, as will permit all such 
employés as are now able to distinguish the colors and signals 
used. by railroad companies in this state at practical dis- 
tances to continue in their several places of duty until after 
the session of the next General Assembly. 

Resolved, That if any legislation is necessary on the subject 
of color-blindness, we demand that the next Legislature 
make such alterations in chapter 95 of the public acts of 
1880 as will require only the examination of railroad em- 
ployés by practical tests in the hands of practical men. 


Fast Time in England. 


An Englishman sends the following letter to the London 
Times ; ‘* The train which brought down the Lord Mayor 
and bis suite to Scarborough on Saturday made such a re- 
markable run that you may think afew details concerning 
it worthy of record. It consisted of six Great Northern 
carriages, and the engine was one of the new series, with 
8-ft. driving wheels. Leaving King’s-Cross at 1:59, we 
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passed Hatfield platform at 2:23, and Tempsford at 2:52%; 
these stations are exactly 30 miles upart. At 2:59, exactly 
one hour from starting, we passed the mile-stone 5314. Ab- 
bot’s-Ripton, and Holme, stations just six miles apart, were 
run through at 3:104% and 3:15, respectively. Slowing 
down to LO miles an hour, we passed Peterborough at 
8:2334, or 60% minutes after Hatfield, the distance 
being 5814 miles. We reached Stoke Box, 100 miles 
from London, at 3:52), having come up the incline 
of 23% miles from Peterborough in 2814 minutes—a speed 
of 50 miles an hour. The train stopped at Grantham at 
8:591¢, having run the 105 miles from London at an average 
of 5214 miles per hour. Leaving Grantham at 4:10, New- 
ark, 14% miles further on, was passed at 4:25; Retford, 33 
miles, at 4:43%4; Doncaster, 5014 miles, at 5:02; Selby, 69 
miles, at 5:2114; and York, 8214 miles, was entered at 


5:36, 3 hours and 87!4 minutes after the departure from 
London. The speed from Grantham to Newark averaged 


59 miles an hour, from Grantham to Retford 58% miles, 
from Grantbam to Doncaster 5814 miles. from Grantham to 
Seiby 58, and from Grantham to York 57 miles an hour. 
Such an average speed as this last, over 8214 successive miles, 
with three slowings down, at Retford, Doncaster and Selby, 
has probably never been seen before. The 59 miles from 
Clay pole (near Newark) to Selby were run in 6014 minutes, 
The ‘Scotchman,’ of the Great Northern Railway, runs to 
York in 8 hours 55 minutes, with 7 minutes to stop at Grant- 
ham. The Lord Mayor’s train ran to York in 3 hours 374 
minutes, and stopped 1014 minutes at Grantham. Including 
stoppages, it got over the ground to York at an average 
speed of 52 miles an hour.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Baltimore & Delta.—This road is now under construc- 
tion from Baltimore to Delta, Pa., 42 miles, and it is ex- 
pected that a considerable part of it will be finished this 
year. There is said to bs a project for making it part of a 
new line from Baltimore to Philadelphia by extending it 
from Delta to the Susquehanna, four miles, and then across 
the Susquebanna to West Chester, 86 miles further. At or 
near West Chester connection could be made with the pro- 
jected Philadelphia & Chester County road, on which some 
work is now being done. This would make a line 108 miles 
long, or 10 miles more than the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore. 


Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua.—Work has been begun 
on the extension of this road from its present terminus at 
Bordell, Pa., to Smethport. 


Buffalo & Southwestern.—The following circular to 
employés was issued by President Moulton on August 23: 
“The New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad having 
leased the Buffalo & Southwestern, in future all accounts 
are to be reported to the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road, and alt agents and employés will report to the a gl 
officers of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad. 

The following circular to connecting lines was issued on 
the same date: ** The Buffalo & Southwestern Railroad Com- 
yany have by lease passed their property over to the New 

ork, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, dating 
from Aug. 1, 1880. 

‘* All settlements for business on and after Aug. 1, 1880, 
will be made direct with the New York, Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railroad Company, but all settlements for balances 
accruing prior to that date will be made with this company 
as heretofore.” 

It is stated that the lessee will at once lay steel rails be- 
tween Hamburg and Jamestown and will make other im- 
provements. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—This com- 
pany’s July statement of earnings contains the following 
paragraph : “In reply to inquiries we beg to state that all 
surplus earnings are devoted to the improvement of the 
property, viz., re- laying main line with steel rails, putting in 
new bridges, additions to rolling stock, etc., a full statement 
of which will be found in the company’s annual report in 
January next. Wemay also state that the proposed lease 
of the property was not ratified by a majority of the stock- 
holders.” 


Canadian Pacific.--Tenders will be received until 
Sept. 8 by F. Braun, Secretary of the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, at Ottawa, Canada, for six snow-plows, six 
wing-plows and six flangers for use on the Canadian Pacific 
read in Manitoba during the coming winter. Drawings, 
specifications and blank forms can be obtained at the office 
of the Engineer in Chief in Ottawa, or at the Intercolonial 
Railway offices in St. John, N. B., or Halifax, N. 8. 

The negotiations for the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific line by English capitalists are reported as nearly 
closed, 


Chicago & Alton.—Work is in progress on the lower- 
ing of the grades at Lexington and Normal, Ill. This 
is in pursuance of the company’s intention to cut down all 
the grades on the main line to a maximum of 30 feet to the 
mile. A new iron bridge, 525 feet long, is to replace the 
old wooden one over the Sangamon, at Springfield. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—A survey is being 
made for a branch from Shaw Station, Ill., on the Rock 
Falls Branch, northward to the quarries at Lee Centre. The 
distance is about four miles, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The great iron 
bridge over the Mississippi on the new short line between St. 
Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis has been completed. Con- 
struction trains now run over it, and regular trains will be 

ut on the line in a very short time. The track was laid on 
his line last year, with the exception of the short distance 
across the bridge. 

The shops at Savanna, IIl., caught fire on the night of Aug. 
15, and were burned down, causing a loss of $20,000. The 
depot was saved with much difficulty. 


Chicago & Northwestern. —The point where the To- 
ledo & Northwestern Branch will cross the Des Moines & 
Minneapolis line, two miles north of Callanan, Ia., has been 
named Jewell Junction. Work has been begun on the line 
which is to diverge at that point and run northwest to Web- 
ster City, 16 miles away. The company has announced that 
it will not claim the subsidies voted along the line in aid of 
this branch. 

Grading has been begun on the branch which is to run 
from Carroll, Ia., southwest to a point near Harlan. 

On the Chicago & Dakota line construction trains are now 
running toa point 62 miles west from the late terminus at 
Huron, Dak., and 202 miles from the junction with the 
Winona & St. Peter at Tracy, Minn. The grading is done 
for 48 miles further, to Ft. Pierre on the Missouri. Permis- 
sion has been secured to cross the Sioux reservation west of 
the Missouri, and the engineers have begun to run the line 
from Ft. Pierre toward the Black Hills. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Track- 
laying was begun this week on the connecting line which is 
to join this company’s lines in Nebraska, and complete the 





line from St. Paul by Sioux City to Omaha. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—This company, 
according to a current New York report, has decided to 
build a new line from Binghamton, N. Y., to Buffalo, and 
to enter into competition for Western business. The new 
line, it is said, will be built by a new company, which will be 
organized and controlled in the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western interest. It is even announced that surveys have 
already been begun. 

The current reports make the somewhat extravagant 
statement that the proposed line will be from 30 to 40 miles 
shorter than the Erie fromm New York to Buffalo. Now the 
Erie line from Jersey City to Binghamton is 214 miles, 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western is 210 miles, 
so that the advantage in distance, except four miles, must be 
made beyond Binghamton. From that point to Buffalo by 
the Erie it is 208 miles, and a gain of 40 miles could only be 
made by building in an air line, which is certainly not prac- 
ticable ina hilly country like Southern New York. That 
the road will be built is not at all certain as yet, and the 
parties interested decline making any definite statement 
about it. 


Danville & New River.—At a recent meeting of this 
ee pe in Danville, Va., it was stated that a section of the 
road would be completed in a short time and that the line 
from Danville to Martinsville would be in operation in one 
year from the present time. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—Work is now in 
progress laying the iron from the Embarrass River, south- 
ward to West Liberty, Ill., 14 miles. Trains will probably 
run to the new terminus next month. 


Des Moines & Ft. Dodge.—It is stated that this eom- 
pany will probably build a branch line from Gowrie, IIl., to 
Sac City. 

Negotiations are in progress with the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Company about connections to be made at Ft. Dodge, 
and the running of trains between that place and Des Moines 
for the new road. 


Eastern Extension.—Track is now laid and construc- 
tion trains running to Tracadie, N. S., 20 miles eastward 
from the tate terminus at Antigonish and 62 miles from the 
junction with the Intercolonial at New Glasgow. The 
grading is nearly all done to the Straits of Canso, some 10 
miles further. 


Fernandina & Jacksonville.—This road has now 
been located from Hart’s Road, Fla., on the Atlantic, Gulf 
& West India Transit road, to the St. Johns River at Jack- 
sonville. The distance is 2114 miles. Hart’s Road is 1114 
miles from Fernandina, and it is intended to use the track of 
the Transit road for that distance. 


Fitchburg.—This company offers for sale six Hinckley 
engines, built at various dates from 1856 to 1870, and now 
all in good running order. They can be seen at the Charles- 
town — The sizes of the engines are: 14 by 18 in. cylin- 
der, inside-connected, 5-ft. drivers; 14 by 20 in. cylinder, 5- 
ft. drivers; 15 by 18 in. cylinder, inside-connected, 5-ft. 
drivers; 15 by 20 in. cylinder, 4!¢-ft. drivers; 15 by 20 in. 
cylinder, inside-connected. 5-ft. drivers, and 16 by 20 in. 
cylinder, 5-ft. drivers. They have been replaced by heavier 
engines. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Saginaw (Mich. ) Courier 
says of the sale of this road, on Aug. 18, which was briefly 
noted last week : ** The decree excepted from said sale, the 
lands included in the land grant made by the United States 
and the state of Michigan, to aid in the construction of the 
the said Flint & Pere Marquette Railway, and also except- 
ing from said sale, moneys due or to grow due or heretofore 
collected from sale of lands or timber from the lands em- 
braced in said land grant. But the sale included the right 
to call the land grant trustees to account for the moneys re- 
ceived, or that may be received from the proceeds of such 
lands ; and in case there shall be any surplus after the 
satisfaction of the trusts for which such lands are held, then 
such surplus is to go to the purchaser.” 

‘“ At the hour of 12 o’clock noon the Master offered the 
property for sale, and stated the conditions of sale. 

“There was but one bid made, which was the sum of $1,- 
000,000, and this was made for the committee of bondholders 
named below. The Master waited half an hour for other 
bids, but none being made, he made the sale, and gave notice 
that $50,000 must be paid at once, and that sale would be 
held open till half-past two for that purpose. The money re- 
quired having, in the meantime, been paid, at the last named 
hour the sale was declared closed. The Purchasing Com- 
mittce take the property in trust, pursuant to a plan ar- 
ranged, for bondholders who have deposited bonds with 
them for that purpose. 

‘The sale was made subject to prior securities, amounting 
in the aggregate, including all interest computed to May 1, 
1880, with interest on coupons in arrear, to the sum of 
$4,025,634.45, which amount of prior securities, however, 
is liable to be reduced by land assets when the same shall 
have been realized and applied by the trustees of the prior 
trusts. The land assets referred to consist of about 160,000 
acres of land unsold, which it is estimated will produce at 
least the sum of $1,000,000. For lands already sold there is 
due to the trustees about another million, and the trustees 
have in hand to use for retiring bonds something over $200,- 
000, So that the prior debts mentioned above will be re- 
duced by the application of these land assets to about 
$2,000,000—probably a trifle less. The purchasers also take 
the property charged with the indebtedness outstanding 
against the Receiver, which amounts at this date approxi- 
mately to the sum of $500,000. 

‘The sale was made at the instance of the holders of the 
consolidated bonds, who by this process and by reorganiza- 
tion will convert their bonds into preferred stock. The plan 
of reorganization contemplates the issue of preferred stock 
to the amount of $6,500,000, and the plan also recognizes 
common stock to the amount of $3,500,000, which will not 
be issued, however, until the preferred stockholders shall 
have received from the net earnings of the road five con- 
secutive annual dividends of 7 ver cent. or 
semi-annual dividends equivalent thereto. When that con- 
tingency shall arise, then this common stock is to be issued 
and delivered to the holders of receipts for common stock 
given by the bondholders’ committee. To pay this dividend 
of 7 per cent. to the preferred stockholders will require a net 
income of $445,000, after providing for the interest on prior 
securities. The earnings of the road in the hands of the Re 
ceiver for the first seven months of 1880 amount to $856,- 
604.95. If the earnings continue for the remainder of the 
year at the same ratio, the gross earnings for the year 1880 
will be the sum of $1,468,465.60, and allowing 60 per cent. 
for operating expenses, the net income will be $587,386.24. 

‘It is considered probable, however, that earnings may 
fall off somewhat towards the close of the year. 

““The purchasing committee consists of H. A. V. Post of 
the firm of Clark, Post & Martin, 34 Pine street, New York, 
Chairman; L. Snow, Jr., and Francis Hathaway of New 
Bedford, Mass.; H. H. Fish and Dr. A. G. Brower of 
Utica, N. Y. The total amount of consolidated bonds out- 
standing, with interest computed to May 1, 1880, together 
with interest on coupons in arrear to the same date, is the 
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sum of $6,236,368.80, represented by 4,470 bonds, of which 
there have been placed in the hands of the committee b 

their owners 4,381 bonds, leaving only 89 outstanding. Al 
those who have surrendered their bonds into the hands of 
the committee will be entitled to share in the reorganization 
in accordance with the programme of the committee. The 
committee who have become the purchasers will proceed at 
once to procure a confirmation of the sale and will then orga- 
nize a new company, which it is expected will be called the 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad company, tu take charge 
of and manage the property. The committee will associate 
with themselves Jesse Hoyt, Cornelius D. Wood and James 
C. Parrish of New York, William W. Crapo of New Bedford, 
and Henry C. Potter and W. L. Webber of East Saginaw as 
directors, so that the new board will consist of eleven mem- 

rs. 

“It is expected that arrangements will be completed so 
that the new company will take possession of the road on 
the first day of October, 1880. 

‘* The first rail of the road was laid at East Saginaw on 
Aug. 19, 1859, so that the day of sale completed ?1 years of 
the history of the road. The property conveyed now con- 
sists of 300 miles of road and 04 miles of sidings. Two 
hundred miles of the main line have steel rails. The equip- 
ment transferred to the new company will consist of 51 lo- 
comotives, 42 coaches, 12 baggage, mail and express cars, 
332 box freight cars, 561 flat cars, 20 conductors’ cars and 
5 boarding cars.” 


Foxburg, St. Petersburg & Clarion.—Work has 
been begun on a branch from Shippenville, Pa., to Bagley’s 
Mill, a distance of three miles. This branch is to be built as 
fast as possible. It is the beginning of a line to run through 
some extensive timber tracts to Kane, on the Philadelphia & 

crie. 


Greenville & Columbia.—A dispatch from Columbia, 
S. C., Aug. 22, says: ‘‘ Judge Hudson yesterday filed his de- 
cree in the Greenville & Columbia Railroad case. It orders 
that within five days the Master shall advertise for 30 days 
for guaranteed bids higher than $2,393,600, no bid of less 
than $25,000 advance thereon to be received; that if such 
bid be made the road shall be resold after 30 days’ advertise- 
ment, and in said sale the Master shall begin at the highest 
guaranteed bid; that if no such bid be made, then Messrs. 
Clyde, Logan, Bryan and Courtenay shall have the road at 
$2,393,600, upon compliance with the terms of sale as mod- 
ified by the order. Upon their non-compliance, the road is 
to be sold at their risk.” It is thought probable that an 
appeal from this decision to the Supreme Court will be 
taken. 


Grinnell & Montezuma.—The townships of State 
Centre and Jefferson, Ia., have refused to vote a tax in aid 
of the extension of this road. It is thought that this action 
will defeat the project. 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad.—Work is now going on 
upon the caisson to be placed in the flooded shaft. The en- 
gineers expect to have it finished and the tunnel workings 
pape out and made accessible in about three weeks, 
gut it is impossible to say whether their calculations will 
be proved correct, 


Indiana Railroad Assessments.—The railroads of the 
state of Indiana, according to the report of the State Board 
of Equalization, have 4,275.47 miles of main track, and 
687.54 miles of side track. The total assessment for this 

year is $29,735,960 on main track; $1,932,162 on side track; 
$6,719,973 on equipment, and $54,846 on the right of way 
and graded road-bed of the Chicago & Canada Restharn, a 
total of $38,442,941, an average of $8,991 per mile of main 
track. 

The highest assessments (setting aside the Indianapolis 
Union, $40,000, and Indianapolis Belt, $20,000 per mile, 
which are exceptional cases including valuable real estate) 
are on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michigan 
Central and the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, each of 
which is assessed at $17,000 per mile of main track, $4,000 per 
mile of side-track, and $4,000 per mile for equipment. Next 
comes the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific at $12,500 per mile of 
main track, $4,000 per mile side-track and $2, per mile 
for equipment; and the next is the Terre Haute & Indianap- 
olis, $12,000 per mile main track, $2,000 side-track, and 
$4,500 per mile for equipment. The largest total assessment is 
$4,074,408 on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. The 
lightest assessment is on the Toledo, Delphos & Burlington, 
$1,000 per mile main track, $1,000 per mile side-track and 
nothing for equipment. 


Kansas Railroad Assessments.—The Secretary of 
State of Kansas reports that there are now in that state 39 
railroad corporations having a total of 3,104.21 miles of 
main track and 247.04 miles of side track, or an aggregate 
of 3,351.25 miles of track within the limits of the state. 
The average assessed value of main tracks is $5,259 per 
mile, and of side tracks $2,000 per mile. The total assessed 
value of the main tracks is $16,327,546, and the side tracks 
$494,080. The assessed value per mile of rolling stock is 
$903.08, and the total vaJue of rolling stock is $2,812,525.- 
86. The value of tools is $379,688.69, and of buildings, 
$533,902. The assessed value of all railway property aggre- 
gates $20,547,802.55, or an average of $6,619.33 per mile. 


Keokuk & Northwestern.—Track-laying was begun 
on this road last week. The company hopes to have iron laid 
trom Keokuk, Ia., to Donellson, about 28 miles, in October. 


Louisiana Western.—The track is now all laid on this 
road and it isready for traftic, completing the railroad line 
from New Orleans to Houston, Tex., which was first planned 
many years ago. The first through freight trains are to 
leave New Orleans and Houston on Aug. 28, and the first 
passenger trains Aug. 30. 

This line is made up of three roads, Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas, from Algiers, opposite New Orleans, to 
Vermillionville, 148 miles; the Louisiana Western, 
from Vermillionville, La., to Orange, Tex., 106 miles, 
and the Texas New Orleans, from Orange to 
Houston, 108 miles, making 357 miles in all. The Texas & 
New Orleans and 80 miles of the Morgan road have been in 
a for several years; the new road built to complete 
the line being the 43 miles of the Morgan road, from Morgan 
City to Vermillionville, and the 106 miles of the Louisiana 
Western. This is the third line connecting the railroad 
system of Texas with that of the rest of the Unites States, 
and the people of New Orleans have hoped for many advan- 
tages to their city from the new connection. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The Louisville 
Evening Post says of this road: “In the first place, the 
road has been entirely refitted until it is ina deceghiy 
good condition. As instances of the improvements, it may 
be stated that the equipment has been doubled; the number 
of engines and cars, although greatly increased, seems to be 
still too small and more will have to be purchased., Twenty- 
seven new iron bridges, built by the Louisville Bridge Com- 
pany, have been placed along the line. A hundred miles of 
track has been relaid, a small part of the distance being with 
steel rails. Several new depots have been built at way- 
— and new telegraph wire has been put up along the 
whole line. 


‘* The road now has an average of 1,300 cars a month run- 
ning the length of the line, whereas all last year there were 
scarcely more than 4,000. The earnings of the road have 
increased 70 per cent., and the prospects for the future are 
very bright. week the earnings were $5,000 more than 
they were the corresponding week last year. The enter- 
prise of the new management is opening up business along 
the road in a very encouraging manner, and they now have 
more traffic, almost, than they can attend to.” 


Manchester & Keene.—The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court has made an order appointing James A. Weston, 
George A. Ramsdell and John Kimball, trustees under the 
mortgage, in place of Messrs. Dearborn and White, removed 
by the Court, and Hale resigned. 


Memphis & Charleston.—During the present season 
30 miles of track on this road have been renewed with steel. 
The road is being ballasted with gravel, and a large force is 
at work improving the road-bed. Two new bridges have 
been built and others repaired. The shops in Memphis have 
recently finished four passenger cars, and are building four 
more passenger and 130 freight cars. Two heavy freight 
engines have been ordered from the Baldwin Works. 


Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska.—The Keokuk Gate City 
says that suit is about to be brought in the United States 
Circuit Court to restrain this company from extending its 
line westward and also for the appointment of areceiver. The 
plaintiffs are Boston parties, who are supposed to represent 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy interest. 

Tracklaying is in progress on the extension of the main 
line from Corydon, e. westward. 


Mooresville & Wadesboro.—Subscriptions to stuck are 
solicited for a narrow-gauge road from Mooresville, in Ire- 
dell County, N. C., southeast by way of Mt. Pleasant and 
Big Lick to Wadesboro, the junction of the Cheraw & Salis- 
bury and the Carolina Central roads. The distance is 68 
miles, and it is said that an offer has been received to build 
the road, provided stock enough is taken to grade and bridge 
it. The line will cross the North Carolina road about half- 
way between Salisbury and Charlotte. East of the crossing 
it will have the country pretty much to itself, with connec- 
tions at Wadesboro for both Wilmington and Charleston. 
Probably most of the traffic from the country on the pro- 
posed line now goes to the Carolina Central. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—It is said that 
this company will build a branch from Union City, Tenn., 
to Columbus, Ky., about 25 miles. The object is to secure a 
connection with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
road without using the Mobile & Ohio track from Union 
City to Columbus, as is now done. 


New Orleans Pacific.—The stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Railway Improvement Company at a meeting held in 
New York last week formally approved the contract made 
for the completion of this road. . 

It was stated that the bids for the $2,000,000 bonds of the 
New Orleans Pacific road offered by the Improvement Com- 
pany, considerably exceeded the amount offered. The 
allotment will be made in about 10 days. 


New York & Atlantic.—This somewhat ambitious 
name belongs to a company lately organized in New York. 
The road to be built is a little over a mile long, running 
from the south side of Greenwood Cemetery, in Brooklyn 
east by south to the Tunison Hotel, on the Coney Island 
plank road. Itis probably intended to be a branch of one 
of the Coney Island lines. 


New York & New England.—The new machine shop 
at Norwood, Mass., is now nearly completed, and the ma- 
chinery and workmen have been eval out there from Bos- 
ton. In the car-shops the company has begun to build 200 
box and 100 flat cars for the road. 


New York, Lackawanna & Western,—Articles of 
incorporation have been prepared for this company. The 
capital stock is fixed at $10,000,000, and the line described 
is from Binghamton, N. Y., in a general northwesterly 
direction to Buffalo and the International Bridge, and 
thence to Suspension Bridge, with a branch from the 
main line to Moghester, about 300 miles of road in all. 
The names of incorporators indicate a Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and Wabash combination ; they are 
Samuel Sloan, John I. Blair, E.S. Higgins, George Bliss, 
Percy R. Pyne, William E. Dodge, Benjamin G. Clark, Jay 
Gould, Sidney Dillon, Frederick L. Ames, Russell Sage, Solon 
Humphreys, John F. Dillon, Louis P. Childs, Fred. F. Cham- 
bers, E. K. Holden, M. T. Pyne, A. D. Chambers, Geo. W. 
8B. Cushing, Chas. C. Niebuhr, A. H. Calef, James M. Ham, 
Thos. T. Eckert, G. M. Dodge, W. E. Connor, W. 8. Gurnee, 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Some time ago 
an order was issued prohibiting all stop-overs on tickets sold 
over this road. In justification of the order it was stated 
that the fares are charged on a uniform mileage basis, and 
that it cost a passenger no more to buy a ticket to the point 
where he wanted to stop over, and another from that place 
to his final destination than it did to buy a single ticket 
through. Nevertheless the order caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction, and there were constant complaints and many 
disputes between conductors and passengers. Finally the 
company decided to give way, and last week the following 
notice was posted at all the principal ticket offices : 

‘Passengers purchasing at this office tickets to stations 
named below or wallenibed tickets to stations on other roads 
wishing to stop over at New York, Stamford, South Nor- 
walk, Bridgeport, Meriden, Berlin, Hartford or Springfield, 
will upon especial application therefor, receive a coupon 
ticket allowing such stop over. Coupons of unlimited first- 
class tickets issued by other roads leading from these 
stations to stations named above may be exchanged at this 
office for stop-over checks as above. No stop-over checks 
will be given by conductors.” 

The new arrangement is certainly liberal enough, as a 
vassenger can stop over once or several times on each trip, 
f he wishes to do so. 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway.—tThis road, 
finished some weeks ago, is to be opened for business in a few 
days. The opening has been delayed by the financial trou- 
bles of the company which owns the new hotel at its ter- 
minus on the beach. The road is to be operated by the Re- 
ceiver of the Long Island Railroad. The new road leaves 
the Long Island road at Fresh Pond, 444 miles from Hun- 
ter’s Point, and runs thence by Woodhaven to Jamaica Bay. 
which it crosses on piles to Rockaway Beach, then runs along 
the beach 114 miles to its terminus at the new hotel. Its 
length is 12 miles, and it has a branch from the point where 
the Jamaica Bay crossing begins to Far Rockaway, 314 
miles, which is probably part of the Long Island’s Rock- 
away Branch. It is the shortest line to Rockaway, as it is 
nearly direct, while the other lines make a considerable 
detour to avoid Jamaica Bay, which the new line crosses. 

It is said that atter the opening of the new line the trains 
on the Long Island Railroad’s Rockaway Branch will run | 
only to Far Rockaway, all the business to the beach being 
sent over the new rovwd 





Northern Pacific.—Track is now laid on this road 105 
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miles west of Bismarck, Dak. Grading is in progress to a 
~int 200 miles from Bismarck, and is to be completed to the 
Yellowstone River at the mouth of Glendive Creek, 216 

miles, by Nov. 15. It is expected that the track will be laid 

tothe Montana line about Nov. 1. The location has been 
made up the south bank of the Yellowstone as far as the 
mouth of the Big Horn River. 


Oregonian.—The Portland Oregonian says of this com- 
ny, which is building a system of narrow-gauge lines in 
the Willamette Valley and Western Ore 

“A new contract was let to J. 
Co., the contractors, ten days ago, in which that 
firm guarantees to have the road completed into 
Brownsville, a distance of 72.miles from Ray’s Ferry, 
by Nov. 5. Accordingly a force of graders and teamsters 
started on Thursday last at Brownsville, working northward 
to meet other parties working southward. The Oregonian 

ilway Company have altogether close on 900 men now 
employed constructing their railways, but find difficulty in 

etting sufficient teams on account of harvest operations. 
‘our more gangs of men go to Brownsville Tuesday and 
ednesday. The located route from Brownsville is close 
to and at the foot of Ward’s Butte, thence 
to Sand Ridge, and runs diagonally across the Albany 
& Lebanon Branch of the Oregon & California Railroad 
(now under‘construction), but keeps away a distance of 2!¢ 
miles west from the town of Lebanon, then makes for the 
South Santiam River and the Crabtree Fork of the Scio, 
The graders and bridge builders working from Brownsville 
northerly to Scio will have everything completed to Scio by 
Oct. 1—the time when the tracklayers have to reach that 
city—so that afterward tracklaying southerly to Browns- 
ville, a distance of 24 miles, will be extended at the rate 
of a mile a day, as they are now doing on French Prairie. 

“The second English vessel with rails—the San Luis—is 
due about Sept. 16, with sufficient iron to complete the entire 
extension to Brownsville. 

“On Friday two mcre locomotives and 30 more freight 
cars arrived overland at San Francisco and will be dispatched 
to Portland immediately, while 24 freight cars, ordered from 
the Seattle Car Works, will be delivered here before Sep- 
tember (of the same design as used on the Seattle & Walla 
Walla Railroad), thus making 7 locomotives, 124 freight and 
5 passenger cars and 3 baggage cars in running operation 
on the company’s railways before Nov, 1 next. 

** Altogether the progress of the Oregonian Railway Com- 
pany in constructing its roads in such a short time is re- 
markable. That company was incorporated Feb, 22, five 
months ago, and will bave in running operation (including 
their purchase of the Gaston road) altogether about 128 miles 
of railway by Nov. 5, that is to say, if the contractors are 
able by that time to complete the road to Brownsville as they 
have contracted to do.” 


2 . 
. Montgomery & 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement for Jul 
shows for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as comparec 
with July of last year : 

An increase in gross earnings of (23.8 per cent.).. 


.... $666,738 
An increase in expenses of (20.4 per cent.)............... 


463,848 
Net increase (30.3 per Cent)..........ccccesscessccsenes $302,800 
For the seven months ending July 31, as compared with 


the same period last year, all lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie show : 


An increase in gross earnings of (25.8 per cent.)........ $4,686,751 
An increase in expenses of (18.8 per cent.)............. 2,135,308 
Net increase (37.2 per cent.)..... .. ... «$2,551,443 


For the seven months all lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie 
show a surplus over all liabilities of $1,611,963, being a gain 
of $2,034,721 over the same period of last year, when there 
was a deficit. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—Articles have been 
filed in Indiana and Hlinois setting forth the consolidation 
with this company of the Evansville & Peoria Company, 
which was organized for the purpose of building the section 
of this road in the state of Indiana. The capital stock of 
the consolidated company is fixed at $6,009,000, 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receivers’ statement 
for July and the eight months of the fiscal year from Dec, 1 
to July 31 is as follows : 

July-— -—-Kight months—-— 

Gross earnings: 1880, 1879. 1880, 1879. 
Railroad traffic. $1,160,874 $1,147,768 $10,070,064 $7,886,089 
Canal traffic. .... 64,244 100,544 BBL.422 450,204 





Steam colliers... 40, 158 40:201 390,576 435,126 
Richmond barges 8,558 15,008 63,128 99,537 

Total R. R. Co. $1,282,834 $1,803,521 $10,914,890 $8,879,846 
Coal & Iron Co... 850,580 = 1,085,377 6,861,565 6,317,760 


rr $2,133,414 $2,388,808 $17,776,455 $15,197,606 
Traffic : 
Passengers car iH 
a > ‘ 908,049 830,527 6,225,400 4,735,446 
Tons merchan 
ME .<..50, ae 437,897 3,919,780 2,728,057 
Tons coal........ 460,411 742,441 4,228,145 4,077, 156 
Tons coal on aioe A 
colliers........ 50,406 45,593 353,940 SR5,BHD 
Tons coal mined : 
By Coal & Iron ” ORF 
> ee Ae? 211,635 412,491 2,021,452 2,607 8D 
By tenants. 79,214 120,357 604,552 785,014 
Total...... 200,849 532,848 2,715,804 3,592,000 
The supplementary statement, showing disbursements 


also, is as follows : 


- —July-——-- Kight months-—— 

Railroad Co. : 1880 1879. 1¢80. 1879. 
Gross receipts. . $1,282,854 $1,503,521 $10,014,890 $8,570,846 
Gross expenses 906,577 95,815 8,486,084 6,721,228 

Net profit...... $286,257 $346,708 $2,428,806 $2,158,618 

Coal & Iron Co.: 5 yn 
Gross receipts... 850,580 1,085,377 6,861,565 6,317,760 
Gross expenses. 816,625 1,195,264 6,920,642 6,900,015 

tere $33,955* $100,887 $59,077 = SHK2,2H5 
Total net, both 


companies 320,212 $236,821 $2,560,720 $1,576,363 


* Profit. 

This statement shows for July a loss for the Railroad Com- 
pany of $20,687, or 1.6 per cent., in gross, and of $60,451, 
or 17.4 per cent., in net earnings; this 1s changed by the Coal 
& Iron Compyny’s gain to a net increase of $83,391, or 
35.2 per cent. For the eight months the Railroad Company’s 
earnings increased $2,035,044, or 22.8 per cent. gross, and 
$270,188, or 12.5 per cent., net. The joint net gain, after 
deducting loss of Coal & Tron Company, increased $791,- 
366, or 52.0 per cent. The reduction in earnings is un 
doubtedly due to the falling off of the coal production, pas 
sengers and merchandise indicating an increase this year. 
In July of both years the North Penn & Bound Brook Di 
vision was worked for the whole month, The gross expenses 
above include rentals of leased property. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—Track is now laid along the 











line of the old James River & Kanawha Canal from Maiden 
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Adventure toward Richmond, Va., 23 miles to the Pow- 
hatan furnace, leaving five miles to bring the track into 
the city, which will probably be comple in a few days. 
Beyond Maiden’s Adventure is a section of seven miles 
where a good deal of trestling and other work is needed, but 
beyond that section the road is nearly ready for the rails 
for 11 miles further. Trains will be put on as soon as the 
track is laid into Richmond, 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The branch line which this com 
pany is building to Taylor’s Falls is now completed trom the 
main line at Wyoming, Minn., 30 miles north of St. Paul, 
eastward to Centre City on Chisago Lake, a distance of 11 
miles. It was formally opened for business Aug. 21, by an 
excursion. It is proposed to build a summer hotel with bath- 
ing and boat houses on the shores of Chisago Lake, with the 
expectation that it will be a popular summer resort. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—This road has been 
sold by its owner, Col. Peter Donahue, to several eastern 
capitalists, chiefly the same persons who advanced the money 
to build the Nevada Central road ; at least, the San Francis- 
co pepers so report. The road extends from San Rafael, on 
the San Francisco Bay, northward to Cloverdale, 69!¢ miles, 
with a branch from Junction to Donahue, also on the bay, 7 
nies, and from Fulton to Guerneville, 16 miles. It is said 
that the new owners purpose extending it northward to a 
connection with the Oregon & California road ; also that 
they will build a branch westward to connect with the Cali- 
fornia Pacific at Adelante or Napa Junction. 





South Carolina.—The purchasing committee gives 
notice that the agreement of reorganization has been signed 
by a large majority or the bond and stockholders, and that 
it will be closed Sept. 1. Parties desiring to join in the 
plan must sign the agreement and deposit their securities 
with the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company in New York 
before that date. 


Southern Pacifie.—The following statement of earn- 
ings of this road has been published: 


--Southern Div,.— Northern Divs 


1880, 1879. 1880, 1870. 

PET $361,700 $205,646 ......... 0 ccs eeu 
on RE 8 344.000 — 156,047 $84,000 80,109 
IN Poe er 452,000 138,712 87,000 80,801 
Total . ..e.$1,137.700 $600,405 $171,000 $160,910 


The amounts reported as earnings of the Soutbern Divis- 
ion are probably the rental paid by the Central Pacific 
Company. 


South Florida.—A letter from this company informs 
us that the section now completed and in operation is of 8 ft. 
gauge, and extends from nford, Fla.,on Lake Monroe, 
the head of navigation on the St. John’s River, to Orlando, 
the county seat of Orange County, a distance of 22 miles, 
The charter covers a line from Sanford across the peninsula 
to Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf coast, about 150 miles. 


Standish & Western.—The firms of Emerick & Co., of 
Farwell, and Gerrish & Miller, of Muskegon, are building a 
railroad about 10 miles long from Saginaw Bay near Stand- 
ish, Mich., west to a point in Gladwin County, through a 
large tract of pine. ‘The road will be graded and built in a 
more permanent manner than most logging roads, and will 
be laid with steel rails. It will be extended further back 
into the country as needed hereafter, and will probably re- 
main as a permanent road, 


Texas & Pacific.—Track is now laid to a point in Palo 
Pinto County, Tex., 18 miles west of the Brazos River and 
75 miles west of Ft. Worth. Work is progressing steadily 


wastward, 


Tuscola, Charleston & Vincennes. ~—This company 
has let contracts to complete its road for 15 miles out of 
Charleston, Il. Most of the line was graded several years 
ago. 


Utah & Northern.—Track is now laid to a point 15 
mi es northward from the late terminus at Red Kock, Mon- 
tana, and the grading is completed tor 15 miles further. 
The end of the track is 819 miles from the southern terminus 
at Ogden, Utah, and it is expected that in September a new 
terminal station will be established about 350 miles from 
Odgen. 


Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville.—Work is pro- 
gressing on the grading of this road. The Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Company is said to be nego- 
tiating for the formation of a new line between Indianapolis 
and Louisville over its own main line and Greensburg 
Branch from Indianapolis to Greensburg ; the new road from 
Greensburg to North Vernon, and the Ohio & Mississippi's 
Louisville Branch thence to Louisville. 


West Jersey.—Contracts are soon to be let for the build- 
ing of a second track on this road over the 30 miles from 
Camden, N. J., to Newfield, the junction of the West Jersey 
& Atlantic line to Atlantic City. It is probable, however, 
that the execution of this work may be delayed until the 
qaestion of responsibility for the May’s Landing accident is 
settled. 

One coroner’s inquest has already been held on one of the 
versons killed in the recent accident on the Atlantic City 
eaneh at May’s Landing. <A second inquest was held 
which came to a conclusion Aug. 23, when the coroner's 
jury rendered the following verdict : 

‘* We have carefully examined all the testimony submit- 
ted. A visit was made to Jersey City to examine the 
wrecked engine and car, also to May’s Landing, the scene 
of the disaster. These visits were made with the view of de- 
termining the value of much of apparently conflicting tes- 
timony relating to the rate of speed and injury to the engine 
andcar. The engine and car were found not badly injured, 
indicating a low rate of speed at the time of the accident. 
Careful examination proves the road to be fully equipped in 
all modern pee for safe railroading. The general 
management of the road is — Those in authority seem 
to exercise great care in selecting employés capable of un- 
derstanding and with ability to perform the duties required 
of them. We believe from the testimony presented that the 
following-named persons came to their death from a collision 
at May’s my onthe West Jersey Railroad, viz.: Sarah 
Collins, James McGovern, Kate Murphy, Rose Murphy, 
Mary Gallagher, Mary Green, Henry Bender, Lavinia Grace, 
Ellen Shields, Kate McCrystal, Mary McDonald, Patrick 
MeBride, Wm. F. Gallagher, Henry McCann, Thomas J. 
McGrath and Owen Walsh, as the result of an accident which 
might have been prevented if Engineer Aitkin and Con- 
ductor Hoagland had more carefully observed the rules and 
regulations of the company governing the running of trains, 
‘‘In the presentation of this verdict we are unanimous.” 

Still another finquest is in progress at Camden, but has 
not drawn out any new facts. 

This Camden coroner’s jury closed its investigation by find- 
ing the following verdict : , 

“That after diligent inquiry, not only into the causes of 
the collision of the first and second sections of an excursion 
train at or near May’s Landing, onthe West Jersey & Atlan- 
tic Railroad, Aug. 11, 1880, but also after a careful and 
minute examination of the machinery and appliances used 
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on the engines and cars of said company, we find 
the automatic brake used by said West Jersey 
& Atlantic Railroad Company to be the best in 
use for the safety of public travel, and we also find that Er- 
minia Wright, of the city of Camden, came to her death on 
the 12th day of August, 1880, by being scalded while a pas- 
senger in the rear car of the first section of said excursion 
train; and that said scalding was occasioned by the second 
section of said excursion train running into the rear car of 
the first section of the aforesaid excursion train; and we do 
further find that the cause of said collision was occasioned 
by a combination of circumstances, viz: 

‘First. The unfavorable condition of the rails of the said 
West Jersey & Atlantic Railroad, occasioned by recent 
rains, greatly enhanced the collision. 

** Second. The limited time allowed between the starting 
of the first and second sections of said excursion train. 

“Third. The inability of the engineer having in charge 
engine No. 627, drawing the said second section, to manage 
the automatic brake with which said train was provided, or 
from some unforeseen cause to this jury unknown.” 


Western North Carolina.—A meeting of the new 
company was held in Salisbury, N. C., Aug. 21, to complete 
the organization, there being some doubt whether it could 
legaily be done at a meeting held outside of the stete of 
North Carolina. : 

At this meeting it was stated that the amount of money 
necessary to pay off the floating debt had been paid over to 
the Treasurer, that iron had been bought, and by the terms 
of the contract was to be shipped about this time, sufficient 
to lay the track to the Asheville depot and on the Newton 
Branch, and to repair the track along the entire line. 

The number of convicts now employed on the road, accord- 
ing to the report of the Engineer, is only 480, including a 
number of women and disabled men. The penitentiary 
board will increase the number to 500 by Sept. 1. Quarters 
will be built forthwith on the Ducktown line beyond the 
junction, near Asheville, and a force put to work. An ad- 
ditional force of hired laborers will very soon be placed on 
the western end of the French Broad line. 
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Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 


This company has acquired, 


by purchase of stock and con- 


solidation, the properties of the Oregon Steamship Company, 


the Oregon Steam 


Navigation Company and the Walla 
Walla & Columbia River Railroad Company, 


Its property 


consists of four ocean steamships, used in the line between 
San Francisco and the Oregon ports; 30 steamboats, 14 
barges and scows and eight wharf-boats used on the Colum- 
bia and Willamette rivers: 400 miles of telegraph line; the 
sortage railroads at the Cascades of the Columbia, 7 miles 
ong, and at the Dalles of the Columbia, 15 miles long; the 


railroad from 
branch 14 miles long; 


Wallula to Walla Walla, 


33 miles, with a 


19 locomotives, 21 passenger and 8 bag- 


gage cars, 222 box, 35 stock, 166 flat and 46 service cars; dry- 
docks, wharves, yards, real estate, anda grest variety of 
other property used in the various operations of the company. 
Besides this it has under construction an extensive system of 


railroads as described below. 
ending June 80, L880. 


Its first report is for the year 


The general account is as follows, condensed: 


Stock. . 


Bonds (not including $32,000 in sinking fund) 


Audited vouchers and pay-rolls 
Sinking and renewal funds 
Sundry accounts 

Profit and loss 


Total. . 


Property and construction accow 


dik hah deen kwleses i 





Due from agents and pursers... 


Miscellaneous accounts... 


$6,000,000 .00 

5, 968,000.00 

193 286.56 

20,000.00 

181,257.54 

615,294 46 

. 812,977,838 56 
30 
13 
28 
85 


its. $11,948,722. 
vee 834.722. 

82,176. 
112,217. 


The bonded debt is in the form of 6 per cent., 30-year de- 
benture bonds, secured by a general first-mortgage on all the 
property of the company. sh 

The company’s linés are worked in three divisions. The 
Ocean Division includes the ocean lines; the Columbia & 
Willamette Division the steamboat lines and the two portage 
roads, while the Railroad Division includes the Walla Walla 
& Columbia River road. ‘The traffic reported is as follows: 
Tons freight. 


carried. 
Ocean Division...........0.s.+. 101,661 
Columbia & Willamette Div..... 206,034 
Railroad Division 72,140 
Total 379,835 





The earnings of the company’s lines were as follows: 


Net P. c. of 





Earnings. Expenses. rnings. exps. 

Ocean Div $636,888.48 $350,429.36 $286,459.12 55.02 
Col & Will 

Div 1,992,836.12 891,069.48 1,101,766.64 44.71 

R. R. Div 359,976.95 90,972.52 «69,004.43 25,27 

Total.. ..$2,989,701.55 $1,332,471.36 $1.657,230.19 44.56 
Total as sepa 
rate lines, 

* 1878-79... 2,005,572.74 1,104,844.23 900,728.51 55.08 





$756,501 68 
83.9 


$227,627.13 


Increase.. $984,128.81 
ee 20.6 


Per cent 4.4 qj. = FOG * ~~" BRE sieves 

None of the new lines were in operation during the year, 
the earnings above for the Railroad Division being for the 47 
miles of old road; they were $7,659 gross, and $5,724 net, 
per mile. The disposition of earnings was as follows : 


: .. $1,657,230.19 
394,863 73 


Net earnings as ahove... 
Less amounts paid prior to consolidation 


Balance 
Sales of bonds 
Sales of stock 





Total aN aaa 2 - $5,449,776.46 
Construction and purchase 

than original purchases . 
Dividends.......... es 
Interest on bonds.... 
Sinking fund 


other 

_. $1,937.982.33 
$15,932.00 
331,140.00 
30,000 .00 





2,615,054 .33 


Cash balance , . $834,722.13 

The net earnings, after deducting interest and sinking 
fund, were ¢1,286,090.19, or enough to pay 21.4 per cent. 
on the stock, but it was deemed best to use the surplus over 
8 per cent. on new work and improvements. 

The additions already made or to be made in 1880 to the 
property are estimated as follows: real estate, $199,000 ; 
steamboats and barges, $185,000; steamship Columbia, 
$450,000 : one-seventh of the Wulla Walla & Columbia 
River road, 8100,000 ; 159 miles of new railroad, $2,400- 
090, making $3,334,000 in all. Th» real estate includes 
valuable water front in Portland. 

The President’s report gives the following statement of 
the company’s proposed railroad lines: ‘* No sooner was the 
organization of the company fully perfected last summer, 
than the management caused preliminary examinations to 
be made of the country to be traversed by the proposed new 
railway lines in order to ascertain their practicability. The 
result of these examinations led to the formation of several 
regular surveying parties, who took the field early in the 
fall for the location of definite lines. ‘The traffic develop- 
ment during last summer and fall showed clearly that the 
business flowing down the Columbia bad outgrown existing 
tranportation facilities, and that hence prompt action in 
creating new ones was a necessity. 

‘Early inthe winter the Chief Engineer, H. Thielsen, Esq.. 
reported to me in person the result of the field work, and 
thereupon a definite project was adopted for execution dur- 
ing the present and coming year, It included the construc- 
tion of— 

“1. Amain line along the south bank of the Columbia, 
from Celilo, the terminus of the upper portage, to Wallula 
landing, the terminus of the Walla Walla & Columbia River 
Railroad (controlled by our company), a distance of 115 
miles. 

‘** The immediate construction of this line had special ref- 
erence to avoiding the serious obstructions to navigation on 
the Upper Columbia, which form a constant danger and 
delay mm transportation. In deciding to build it, the neces- 
sity was accepted of continuing 1t down to Portland at an 
early date. 

“2. A continuation of this main line from the river in a 
southerly direction over the range known as the Blue 
Mountains, and through the Grande Ronde Valley to the 
towns of Le Grand and Baker City, a distance of about 150 
miles. 

“2. A line from the town of Walla Walla, the south- 
easterly terminus of the Walla Walla & Columbia River 

tailroad, for a distance of 57 miles, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion to Grange City landing, on the south bank of the Snake 
River, with branch lines to Pataha City on the Tukannon 
River, 36 miles, and to Dayton on the Touchet River, 18 
miles. 

‘4. A line from Texas Ferry landing, on the north bank 
of the Snake River, almost opposite Grange City, in a north- 
easterly direction to the towns of Colfax and Farmington, 
with a branch to Moscow, in Idaho territory, makirg a total 
distance of about 124 miles.” 

The lines under construction and to be completed this year 
are those from Celilo to Wallula and from Walla Walla to 
Grange City. The others will follow as fast as possible. 
Much trouble was experienced in organizing a working 
force, and a great deal of extra labor was thrown upon the 
engineers, from the fact that so little railroad work has been 
done heretofore in Oregon and Washington that it was 
impossible to fine experienced contractors. 

A special committee of stockholders, after making an 
examination of the property, report it in good condition. 
This committee concludes its report as follows: 

‘*The second part of our mission, viz., the consideration 
of the question whether it would be desirable to acquire 
for our company the railroads of Western Oregon, includ- 
ing the Oregon & California, extending from Portland up 
the right bank of the Willamette for a distance of 200 
miles to the town of Roseburg, and the Western Oregon 
Railroad, running from Portland in a southwesterly direc- 
tion for 100 miles up the left bank of the Willan:ette River 


to the town of Corvallis, was cut short by new develop- 
ments. A Scotch company embarked, at the time of our 


visit, on a project of constructing a system of narrow-gauge 
railroads in the Willamette Valley, parallel and competitive 
for a considerable distance to the standard-gauge roads 
mentioned. Under the circumstances we can but recom- 
| mend to abandon, for the present at least, the contemplated 
acquisition. But for this threatening competition we should 
| have favored the purchase, at a fair valuation, of the West- 
ern Oregon roads, both of which would have proved valua- 
ble feeders to our ocean line.” 
The President reports good prospects of an amicable set- 
| tlement of all complications and disputes with the Northern 


—-————. 12,977,838.56 | Pacific Company. 








